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I it 5^ ins Art has not received much attention 
till a comparatively recent period, yet this 
remarkable style was carried to an almost 
miraculous degree of excellence, and the 
best works in that style which still remain are, for in- 
ventive power, sound principles, and masterly execution, the very 
finest examples of ornament that ever were executed. A style which 
is completely national, and which was carried to such high excellence, 
deserves our best attention, whether we consider the practical 
utility of such examples, the interest attached to a style thoroughly 
original, national, and brought to perfection, or the light which 
history receives from the facts it displays ; that this style was 
pursued in Ireland for many centuries, that we possess in it 
examples above thirteen himdred years old, that the oldest are 
the best, and that for several ages it influenced the taste in Art 
of the civilized world, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
even as far east as distant Egypt, are estabhshed truths. These 
truths must possess especial value to Irishmen ; they are also 
valuable to every one who takes an interest in the history of the 
human race. 



VI PREFACE. 

That a style should thus have arisen in Ancient Ireland, have 
attained a perfection beyond which we cannot imagine it possible 
to pass, should have been practised for centuries, and been difiused 
through Europe for ages, and yet have decUned, perished, and be all 
but totally forgotten, and this, too, within the historic period, 
constitute a series of events that fill us with astonishment, and 
serve to show how worthless history may be, and how necessaiy and 
valuable are the labours of the axchseologist to enlighten and correct 
the statements of the historian. Besides presenting select examples 
from Irish Art, we purpose using these examples as proofs of ancient 
Irish civilization. The examples, we trust, will interest the mind by 
their novelty, and improve the taste by their excellence; they will 
gratify the national heart, because they are national and glorious; 
they will be esteemed by the student of humanity, because they are 
the productions of a peculiar and a gifted race, and because they are 
facts in the history of that race ; and we fondly hope that they will 
show, beyond a possibiUty of question, that Irish civilization — that 
debated point among historians — can no longer be a subject of doubt. 

In connection with Irish civilization, we could hardly neglect to 
notice the Round Towers, buildings so remarkable in their form, 
and so national. We will examine the principal theories which have 
been advanced by the most distinguished antiquarians to explain the 
origin and the use of these very singular monuments. 

We hope that our work may be considered a credit to the Irish 
press. We have copied our examples from the original remains, 
and executed the lithographs; the woodcuts have been almost all 
engraved by Mr. G. Hanlon, and he has done his part with that 
delicacy and skill for which this talented Irish artist is so celebrated. 
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IRISH ART IS RANKED AS BYZANTINE. 




\> no monuments of Ancient 
Ireland surpass in interest her works of Art and 
her Round Towers. Her Art works consist of 
sculptured crosses and other carvings in stone, 
of productions in the precious metals, and of illumina- 
tions, or paintings, in manuscripts. There axe also many 
sculptured works in Great Britain and the Isle of Man, 
which strongly indicate the influence of the Ancient Irish 
School of Art, and the same observation apphes to the 
finest and most ancient illuminated manuscripts in those 
countries and on the continent of Europe. 
Archaeologists term Byzantine all ornamental Art which prevailed 
throughout Europe from the age of Constantine to the period of the 
Renaissance, that is, from the eaxher part of the fourth to the 
fourteenth century ; but though thus classed, various styles prevailed 
during that thousand yearsT^^and among them the Irish holds the 
pre-eminence for every quality which renders works of Art excellent, 
namely, great originality and fertiUty of invention, wonderful 
powers of execution, combined with a profound knowledge of the 
principles of Art, to which we may add a thorough mastery of color 
or chromatic effect. 
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That men, whose works thus display the perfection of Art, should 
have great influence over the taste of the principal nations of 
Europe, is but natural, more especially as, in combination with their 
profound knowledge of their profession, either they or others of their 
countrymen carried along with their national Art a zealous missionary 
zeal, which produced the conversion of many of these nations to the 
Christian faith, and the instruction of them in Uterature, science, 
and other results of civilization, in which the ancient Irish were 
advanced beyond the other nations of Europe. Hence it is that all 
illuminated manuscripts of the early Christian ages — commencing at 
the sixth century — bear the strongest evidences of Irish influence. 
There are no manuscripts of an earlier date than the sixth century, 
of which the illuminations, or even the letters, are characterized by 
any refined artistic feeling. 

It may be well to premise, that in using the term Art we restrict 
it to Painting and Sculpture, thus excluding Architecture ; not 
because we do not consider Architecture as a branch of the Fine 
Arts, quite the contrary; but because we only treat of Painting 
and Sculpture in the present work. 

The Byzantine class of Art differs so essentially from that of 
the Greeks and Romans — ^which we may, for distinction' sake, call 
the Classical style — that a statement of the characteristics of each 
class may be useful for more clearly understanding our subject. 

Classical Art is essentially representative ; the aim of the artist 
was to impress the mind with images of the gods, the heroes, and the 
events of their nation. For this end Phidias adorned the Temple 
of Minerva Parthenon with a colossal statue of the virgin goddess ; 
he sculptured on the cella of that temple the great Panatheanic 
festival, he adorned the metopes of its frieze with the contest between 
the Centaurs and the Lapithsa, and the tympanum of its portico with 
the contest between Minerva and Neptune for the naming of Athens. 
Thus this great sculptor devoted his genius to the service of the 
national religion and to the glory of his country. 

Phidias is an embodiment of Classical Art; in his time it cul- 
minated, with him was fully developed the purpose for which, during 
ages, his predecessors had laboured, namely, to act on the religious 
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and the patriotic feelings of the multitude, by embodying in Art 
representations of human forms which should minister to and excite 
those feehngs. Thus the human form was the everlasting subject 
of the Classical artists ; to represent that form in its utmost per- 
fection, and to make the representation an index of some dominant 
sentiment or characteristic, was their study. This style of Art was 
essentially representative. 

On the contrary, the artist of the Byzantine school pursued a 
different purpose, namely, to please the eye with combinations of 
form and color. His class of Art is essentially ornamental; for 
this end all other purposes are shghted. The artist of ornament (or 
decoration) cares not for truth of representation, nay, very often he 
neglects representation altogether, and presents us with combinations 
of forms and colours, in some of which no trace of representation is 
to be seen. 

But though we have spoken of Classical Art as essentially 
representative, and Byzantine Art as essentially ornamental, we 
wish to mention that neither style was wholly devoted to subjects 
of its own essential nature, to the exclusion of those belonging to 
the other class of Arts ; thus in the works of the Classical artists 
of Greece, and still more in those of the Ancient Roman artists, 
there is a good deal of ornament, and even the representative or 
figure subjects in sculpture have been so | introduced as to be highly 
ornamental ; nay more, so strong was the feeUng for the purpose of 
ornament — ^namely, sensuous gratification — among the lively Greeks, 
that even in their figure subjects they avoided the expression of those 
strong passions which pain the human breast. They sought to excite 
rehgious and patriotic feelings, but they avoided doing so by repre- 
sentations of vindictive anger, terrible endurance, or other harrowing 
themes. The agonies of martyrdom, the horrid sufferings of a 
Count Ugolino, or of the crew of the Medusa, such subjects were 
not chosen by the gay and intellectual Greeks. Epicureans in 
religion and in practice, they sought for intellectual and social en- 
joyment; hence their finest works are the god-Uke, plaxjid, trium- 
phant Apollo, the graceful Bacchus (not the drunken god of our idea, 
but the elegant, joyful president of the social assembly), and the Venus, 
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whose willing heart unveils the charms of perfect female loveliness ; 
even when the Supreme Deity is embodied in marble, it is not as 
an angry and a vengeful God he is shown, but as a placid, kindly- 
looking, and highly-intellectual being, who, even if hurling the 
thunder, does so free from any expression of passion — that fitful 
madness of frail humanity ; hence, even in their battle-pieces, all 
the faces are placid. The Greeks were too intellectual and refined 
to deUght in scenes of violent emotion; these are for coarser natures, 
such as require strong stimulants, and care more for the high 
seasoning than they do for the purer aliment; hke the devourers 
of London cheap sausages, who know little, and seem to care less, 
whether the meat they are stuffed with be old horse or diseased 
cow, provided they are well seasoned. 

Such, then, was Greek Art : a source of pleasurable emotions by 
the beauty, and the truth, and the placidity of its works; and a 
source of religious and patriotic feeUng by thdir import. 

On the other hand, Byzantine Art was not wholly confined to 
ornament; its later works are often very rich in representations of the 
human figure ; but with the uprise of Christianity there arose other 
views than those of the Greeks, fi-om which other styles resulted, 
and while ornamental Art was cultivated with zeal, representative Art 
was neglected, despised, detested. Why this was the case, and the 
effects which it produced, are subjects too interesting to be passed 
over, and besides, we cannot explain Irish Art fully without ex- 
plaining this pecuhar condition of the early Christian mind, and the 
remarkable results to which it led. 
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CAUSE OP THE EXTINCTION OP CLASSICAL ART. 




among the Greeks and the Romans had 
ministered to the pomp of heathenism; idols 
were in every temple, and idolatry, or infidelity, 
was in every heart. It is no part of our province 
here to examine the belief of the early Christians 
ig; ^^^^ respecting the supernatural powers attributed to 
pagan idols, or the alleged presence of demons in the statues of the 
pagan gods ; it is sufficient for us now to know that the popular 
creed of the Pagans was idolatrous, and the prevalent behef of the 
early Christians that they were inspired by devils, who resided in 
them. Paganism and idolatry were too closely associated to admit 
of a marked separation, and the sculptor s art had too long ministered 
to the glory of the detested creed to be otherwise than denounced 
by the early Christians. 

And it was denounced I No artist in these eventful days could 
be a Christian; so long as he practised his profession he could 
not join a Christian conmiunity ; before being admitted to a mem- 
bership, he must renounce, not idol making, but Art altogether, 
a hard request to comply with. We hope many were found 
willing to resign the glories, the pleasures, and the advantages 
of their profession for the faith. That some did so seems clear, for 
the rule was if a converted artist relapsed into the practice of his 
Art he was to be excluded from all Christian community. 

Kughler, in his " Handbook of Painting in Italy," thus expresses 
himself respecting the iconoclastic spirit of the early Christians : — 
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" Christianity arose, and from Art as it then was, associated and 
bound up with the veiy spirit of heathenism, Christianity could only 
shrink with horror ; and as paganism had derived essential support 
from it, the early Christians held it in aversion. The carvers of 
graven images were looked upon as the servants and emissaries of 
Satan. Whoever carried on this hateful calling was declared un- 
worthy of the cleansing waters of baptism ; whoever, when baptized, 
returned to his old vocation was expelled the community," 

Didron, in his extremely able work on " Christian Iconography," 
states : — 

" The early Christians, until the fifth and sixth centuries, were 
ill disposed towards images in general; all were, in a measure, 
iconoclasts." 

This opposition to Classical Art proved its ruin; even in the 
fourth century so low had the Arts sunk in the Eternal City, that, 
as Gibbon states, there was not a single artist in Rome who could 
carve figures for the triumphal arch of Constantino the Great. 
Kughler pursues the history of Art, and declares that in the 
thirteenth century it had descended to an extremely low state. But 
this state Art had reached long before that period. Seroux D'Agin- 
court, in his " History of Art by its Monuments," states, that even 
so early as the ninth century the style of the naked figures is 
revoltingly coarse. He describes a representation of the Fall, and 
says that Eve appears the most hideous of creatures ; the character 
of her face is frightful, the leading outUnes scarcely indicate a human 
body. 

Such was the effect of the change produced in men s minds 
during the early Christian ages. 

We have seen Classical or representative Art brought to the 
utmost conceivable excellence by the artists of Pagan Greece. 
Strange to say it was in the hands of Greek artists that early 
Christian or Byzantine Art presented such an utter debasement; 
yet such is the fact. When Greece fell, her national Art fell with 
her, her works of Art and her artists were transferred to Italy, and 
for nearly fourteen hundred yeai's the genius of that wonderful people 
asserted its supremacy, and Greeks were the principal artists until 
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the revival of Art in the thirteenth century; but their genius was 
clouded and their style overwhelmed by the influence of new ideas, 
and perhaps we may justly add, by a new race of men of grosser 
natures who could not relish the intellectual beauty of Classical 
Art ; still we must not forget that it was in their days that Gothic 
architecture arose, a style vastly superior in picturesque power (that 
true artistic quaUty), and in constructive ability, to any which was 
practised by the classic artists ; and we must not also forget that 
the powers of sculpture and the charms of ornamentation were most 
extensively used, there being actually more statues on some one 
or two of the old Gothic cathedrals than, perhaps, were to be found 
in all the temples of Greece. We do not pretend to suggest that 
these Gothic statues equalled the Grecian ones, but we are not 
the less sensible to their picturesque excellence, and with many of 
them there is a simple truthfulness which, if not a real beauty, is 
very closely aUied to that charming quaUty. Still the Byzantine era 
was one of ornament. Decoration, with conventional forms, or mere 
abstract designs, and with all the power which color possesses to 
beautify, constitutes the prominent characteristic of this era of Art. 

It has been already mentioned that ancient Irish Art is ranked as 
Byzantine. The monuments of Irish Art that remain belong to the 
earher Christian ages, and, like Byzantine Art throughout Europe, 
they are essentially of the ornamental class, and they also agree in 
this other respect, that the figures are very often defective, not 
invariably, but sometimes as much so as those Kughler and Seroux 
D'Agincourt have so strongly stigmatized. 

Whether the Pagan Irish were good artists at representing the 
human figure, seems to be now impossible to decide. That they 
had statues is mentioned by Jocelyn and the Four Masters (brazen 
statues are mentioned), but whether these equalled the best works 
of the Greek school or not, cannot now be told, as not a vestige of 
them remains. That there is nothing in the nature of the Irish 
people to render them incapable of rivalling the best artists of the 
classical ages, we have proofs in the several distinguished Irish 
artists now living; and if the Pagan Irish were great artists, and 
their Christian successors were not, we need not wonder. An 
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opposing power had neutralized the genius of Greece and of Italy ; 
the same influence must have acted against Irish genius ; and if the 
artists of Pagan Ireland had excelled in the same class of Art which 
was so highly cultivated hy the Greeks and Romans, their successors 
must have succumbed to the force which laid Greek and Italian 
genius in the dust. By it they probably were overcome, but their 
successors shone forth with unrivalled lustre in a new class of Art, 
that of ornament, in which the Irish artists of the early Christian 
ages excelled the artists of all other nations of any age. Their 
works which remain show, that in fertility of invention and a pro- 
found knowledge of the principles of their Art, in practical taste and 
most wonderful dexterity of execution, the Irish artists have never 
been equalled. These are the qualities that constitute greatness, 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that the Irish artists are 
entitled to rank with the best that ever existed. 

Many of the marble statues of Greece have endured for more 
than two thousand years, because the climate of Greece is genial, 
and because statuary marble is as plenty in Greece as hmestone or 
any other rock is in Ireland; there was no value in the marble 
beyond its utiUty for burning into lime, or working into buildings; 
hence many of the Greek marble statues have endured, but none of 
the ivory-and-gold ones, for the materials of these were of great 
intrinsic value, and were consequently converted to other uses. In 
Uke manner the Pagan statues of Ireland, which are stated to have 
been of brass, silver, and gold, would have their precious materials 
converted to other uses when the Irish abandoned Paganism; in 
this way we can satisfactorily explain why no Pagan Irish statues 
have come down to the present day. 

Our opinions respecting the excellence of Ancient Irish Art may 
startle by their boldness, and surprise by their novelty. We have 
made the Art works of every country and age our study, and have 
more especially devoted our time for many years to the subject of 
Irish Art, and may venture to speak boldly and clearly on what we 
thoroughly understand; in the next chapter we shew what others 
have said on this topic. 
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our days the attention of archaeologists has been 
very much attracted by the remains of Irish Art, 
^® and the highest possible commendations have been 
» bestowed upon it; but no less than seven hundred 
years ago a work of Irish Art of extraordinary excellence 
evoked the greatest praise from an EngUsh writer, one 
whose high social position and intellectual acquirements 
give to his opinions the greatest value. This writer is 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who came to Ireland at the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion ; he was chaplain to John, 
the son of Heniy II., and thus described the paintings in the 
" Book of Kildare," a production of Irish Art not known to be 
now in existence : — 

GiBALDUS Cambrensis. — "Amongst all the miraculous things of 
Kildare, nothing surprised me so much as that wonderful book said 
to have been written from the dictation of an angel in St. Bridget's 
own time. This book contains the four Gospels, according to Jerome*s 
version, and is adorned with almost as many richly illuminated figures 
as it has pages. Here you see the majesty of the divine countenance, 
there the mystic shapes of the Evangelists, furnished with six, four, 
or two wings ; here is the eagle, there the calf; in another part 
the face of a man, or of a lion, together with other designs without 
number, which, if carelessly surveyed, seemed rather blots than inter- 
twined ornaments (ligatur<B)j and appeared to be simple where there 
was in truth nothing but intricacy. But on close examination the 
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secrets of the art were evident; and so delicate and subtle, so 
labored and minute, so intertwined and knotted, so intricately and 
brilliantly colored did you perceive them, that you were ready to say 
that they were the work of an angel, and not of a man : the more 
intently I examined them, the more was I filled with fresh wonder 
and amazement. 

" Neither could Apelles do the like ; indeed, mortal hand seemed 
incapable of forming or painting them." 

Theje was anciently at Eildare a walled city, and a cathedral. 
St. Bridget belongs to the fifth century. 

Our next extract is from J. 0. Westwood, Esq., Author of the 
"PalfiBographia Sacra Pictoria," a work devoted to the illuminations, or 
paintings in sacred manuscripts. This gentleman has also produced 
other works of an antiquarian and scientific character. In his 
writings on Irish Art the following passages are found : — 

J. 0. Westwood, Esq. — "Ireland may justly be proud of the 
Book of Kells. This copy of the Gospels, traditionally said to have 
belonged to St. Columba, is unquestionably the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now in existence. 

" From a comparison of this volume with the Gospels of Lindis- 
fame (known to have been written at the close of the seventh cen- 
tury), and bearing in mind that Lindisfame was colonised by the 
monks of lona or Columbkille in 634, only forty years after the 
death of Columbkille himself, there seems to be no good reason for 
doubting that this volume might have belonged to that celebrated 
Saint." 

And of Irish illuminated manuscripts the same gentleman 
writes : — 

"At a period when the Fine Arts may be said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the continent — namely, 
from the fifth to the end of the eighth century — the art of orna- 
menting manuscripts had attained a perfection almost miraculous 
in Ireland. 

" Another circumstance, equally deserving of notice, is the ex- 
treme delicacy and wonderful precision, united with an extraordinary 
minuteness of detail, with which many of these ancient manuscripts 
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are ornamented, I have examined with a magnifying glass the 
pages of the Gospels of Lindisfame and the Book of Kells, without 
detecting a false line or irregular interlacement ; and when it is con- 
sidered that many of these details consist of spiral lines, and are so 
minute as to have been impossible to have been executed by a pair 
of compasses, it really seems a problem, not only with what eyes, 
but also with what instruments they could have been executed. 
One instance of the minuteness of ihese details will suffice. I have 
counted in a small space, scarcely three-quarters of an inch in 
length by less than half-an-inch in width, in the Book of Armagh, 
no fewer than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements of a 
slender ribbon pattern, formed of white lines edged with black ones. 

'^ The style of Art adopted in these islands from the 7th to the 
11th century was infinitely more elaborate than that of any existing, 
or, indeed, of any subsequent school 

^^ The invention and skill displayed, the neatness, precision, and 
delicacy, far surpass all that is to be found in ancient manuscripts 
executed by continental artists 

" The artists who executed the manuscripts were also liie origi- 
nators of the stone crosses The style of ornament in both 

classes of monuments is essentially the same/* 

Sir William Betham held the office of Ulster King-at-Arms in 
Dubhn for many years. He was an Englishman, and devoted 
himself to Irish Antiquities with a zeal that seems to have some- 
times outrun discretion. He pubUshed some works on his favorite 
studies ; in one of these publications he thus expresses himself : — 

SiB William Betham. — " The ' Psalter* of Columbkille, the 
Book of Dimma, and the Book of Armagh, are monuments of which 
all Irishmen may be justly proud, may exultingly produce as evi- 
dences of the civilization and literary acquirements of their country, 
produced at an age when other nations of Europe, if not in utter 
ignorance and barbarism were in their primers, their very horn- 
books." — Irish Antiquarian BesearckeSy p. 244. 

The two writers from whom we take the extracts that follow, are 
gentlemen who have distinguished themselves on the subject of 
Ornamental Art. 
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" Henry Shaw. — " The Irish, or Hibemo school of illumination 
is of a peculiar and marked style, characterised by a design and an 
execution not found in the MSS. of other nations." — Handbook of 
Mediaeval Alphabets. London, 1853. 

Henry Noel Humphreys. — " It was in the West (Ireland) that 
the extraordinary variety and fertility of invention that distinguished 
the art of the illuminator arose." 

Of the Book of Durham he writes : — " Many manuscripts of this 
style still exist in the great libraries of Europe ; but the one from 
which we have taken our present illustration is unequalled in the 
intricacy and elaborate finish of its ornaments, except by the Book 
of Kells. 

" The style appears to have arisen among our British and Irish, 
rather than among our Saxon ancestors, although such MSS. are 
generally termed Anglo-Saxon." — Illuminated Works of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Book of Kells, which is mentioned by Mr. Humphreys, is an 
Irish illuminated manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Godwin. — There is a fragment of an illuminated MS. in the 
Parker Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which has been 
published by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. This fragment is 
known as the Evangelia Augtistini Gregoriana. The publication is 
edited by James Godwin, Fellow of Cambridge University. This 
so-called Gregorian Augustinian EvangeUsts bears on the first page 
a statement, in Latin, that it was sent by Gregory the Pope to 
Augustine the Archbishop. But the learned editor states " there 
seems to be somewhat of doubt in this matter." One cause of the 
doubt is, that it is a very rich example in the Irish style. The 
learned Westwood pronounces it to be " a production of the Irish 
school." 

The finest work on manuscript writings and ornamentation that 
has ever been published is " The Palseographia Universelle" of M. 
Silvestre. It consists of four large foUo volumes, and contains speci- 
mens of every kind of ancient writing and illumination. In this work 
there are several illuminations in the Irish style, and among others 
one taken from a manuscript in the Boyal Library at Paris. This 
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example delighted M. Silveatre, and from the extreme delicacy of its 
execution he was highly pleased at finding an engraver in France 
equal to the difficult task of making a good copy of it. M. S. says 
" We have very rarely an opportunity to make known to the amateurs 
of the Arts of the Middle Ages models so rich and perfect as those 
which are represented." 

" The execution of the original is distinguished by great ability, 
and our engraver, an able artist, has made a copy worthy of all the 
perfections of the original." 

The design thus highly extolled is beyond a doubt in the Irish 
style. 

M. DiGBY Wyatt. — This distinguished architect and eminent 
writer on the subject of ornamental works, has devoted a good deal 
of his attention to Irish Art. In his Handbook to the Byzantme 
Court in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, we find the following 
passages : — 

" We freely confess that, in the practice of Art at least, they (the 
Irish) appear in advance, both in mechanical execution and originality 
of design, of all Europe, and the Anglo-Saxons in particular. The 
comparisons instituted by Mr. Westwood in his leamefl * Paljeographia 
Sacra,' between the Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS., are decidedly in favor 
of Ireland, and through the monks of lona and other sources, he 
traces much of the Saxon work to Irish Influence." 

" The zeal of the Irish missionaries, and their peculiar creed and 
art, were not confined to the British isles. In the seventh century, 
the Monastery of Bobbio, in northern Italy, was estabUshed by 
Columbanus ; and that of St. Gall, in Switzerland, by Gallus ; both 
Irish missionaries." 

" Of the same period and country were St. Killian, the apostle 
and martyr of Franconia; St. Fridolin, founder of the monastery of 
Seckingen; and St. Fendan, of that at Kbeinau. Pelagius, the 
founder of the celebrated Pelagian heresy (circa 400 a.d.), had set an 
example of Irish vigour of thought and activity of body which appears 
not to have been lost on the later missionaries; and Alcuin, the 
friend and instructor of Charlemagne, calls them * gloria gentis.' " 

" In close connection with this (the Irish) Church existed a school 
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of Art, remarkable for its sense of the graceful and the grotesque, 
and for its superiority, in point of ornamental design, to any other 
style of the same period," 

'' That its influence extended much farther than is generally sup- 
posed, would appear certain, and not only did Scotland, Wales, 
Cornwall, the North of England, and Scandinavia adopt its peculiar 
system of ornament, but some of the most celebrated illuminated 
works in the various Ubraries of Europe are now discovered to have 
emanated from that school." 

In another work by the same writer, ** The Art of Illuminating," 
Mr. Wyatt thus expresses himself respecting Irish Art : — 

'' It is to Ireland that the rich style of manuscript ornamentation 
is due." ..." Irish Art was original," and " of marvellous perfec- 
tion." 

And having traced the effects of Irish Art over Europe, and 
stated that until this Irish influence had been called into action, 
" the decoration of all writings was very limited, he says of some 
Irish manuscripts which he names, that " they are distinguished by 
an elaborate style of ornament unlike any other European type." . . . 
"In delicacy of handling and minute but faultless execution, the 
whole range of Palseography (ancient writing) ofiers nothing compa- 
rable to these early Irish manuscripts, and those produced in the 
same style in England. When in Dublin some years ago, I had the 
opportunity there of studying carefully the most marvellous of all, 
* The Book of Kells ;' some of the ornaments of which I attempted 
to copy, but broke down in despair." ..." No wonder that tradition 
should allege that these unerring Hues had been traced by angels." 

The Rev. Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, says that the Irish 
showed early a taste for caligraphy, miniature painting, carving and 
music. They far excelled other Europeans in learning and civili- 
zation. Keller asserts that the Monastery of St.' Gall, in Switzerland, 
was founded in the year 614 by Gallus, an Irishman. There are 
illuminated manuscripts at St. Gall, which are in the Irish style* 
Referring to these manuscripts, Keller says, "It must be admitted 
that Irish caligraphy, in that stage of its development which produced 
these examples had attained a high degree of cultivation, which 
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certaiBly did not result from the genius of single individuals, but from 
the emulation of numerous schools of writing, and the improvement 
of several generations. There is not a single letter in the entire 
alphabet which does not give evidence, both in its general form 
and in its minuter parts, of the sound judgment and taste of the 
inventor." 

As the illuminator and the scribe were mutually engaged in the 
production of the Irish manuscripts, the above observations of Keller 
respecting the long continuance of the schools of writers, must be 
understood as also including schools of artists. 

Keller extols the Irish artists for " sound judgment and taste." 
He continues : " The fineness, sharpness, and elegance of execution 
(of their works), borders on the incredible." He mentions that their 
masterpieces afford splendid proofs of extraordinary firmness of hand. 
He extols the beauty and permanence of their colouring ; gives the 
names of several distinguished Irish artists of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and says that a certain peculiar style is manifest which 
maintained itself for several centuries without change ; that the earliest 
specimens are unquestionably the best. " Hence, we are obliged to 
assume that there had been a previous period of development of this 
style which we find in Irish manuscripts to have attained the acme 
of perfection, and which presents no appearance of transition." And 
he maintains, that had this style been introduced by St. Patrick in the 
earher part of the fifth century, the space of a hundred years would 
not have sufficed to bring it to the high degree of excellence 
displayed in the Book of Kells, which belongs to about the earher 
part of the sixth century. 

The celebrated critic on the Fine Arts, Dr. Waagen, commenting 
on the Irish illuminated manuscripts, says — " The ornamental pages, 
borders, and initial letters exhibit such a rich variety of beautiftil and 
peculiar designs, so admirable a taste in the arrangement of the colours, 
and such an uncommon perfection of finish, that one feels absolutely 
struck with amazement." 

The Rev. Dr. Keller had certainly not seen the finest specimens 
of Irish illumination when he penned his enthusiastic praises of the 
Irish artists; neither, we beheve, had Dr. Waagen. Had they seen the 

D 
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very best specimens of ancient Irish Art in sculpture and illumination, 
or some of the marvellous works in the precious metals which still 
remain in Ireland, how much more enthusiastic would their admiration 
have beenl Stronger language than they use we can hardly conceive, 
yet these commendations have been drawn forth by comparatively 
inferior works. 

Judging from the extracts we have given, we could not but form 
the very highest opinion of Irish Art, for not one of the ten writers 
we have selected is an Irishman, and they are almost all of European 
reputation, hence their opinions cannot be suspected of partiality, and 
are certainly entitled to be received with every possible respect. Do 
not the opinions of these eminent men fully bear out our own, 
founded on a profound investigation of the subject, that in fertihty 
of invention and a profound knowledge of the principles of their 
Art, in practical taste and most wonderful dexterity of execution, the 
artists of Ireland have never been equalled ? These are the quaUties 
that constitute greatness, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the Irish artists are entitled to rank with the best that ever existed. 
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^]^<0)w the subject of Irish Art we natu- 
rally turn to that of Irish civilization. If we 
examine the works of historians, we find the 
very opposite opinions asserted with equal 
confidence ; but those who uphold Irish civili- 
zation have brought forward sufficient proofs 
to convince the inteUigent public, while those 
who maintain the negative of this interesting 
question have not favoured their readers with 
any proofs in support of their assertion. 
But although historians have left the sub- 
jeci of Ireland's ancient civilization in this unsatisfactory 
state, that in their works — 

^' Shadows, clouds, and darkness overcome it," 
antiquarians have acted a better part, and have been 
engaged in collecting the proofs which mere literary 
students of ancient times could never discover. 

The impressions which these proofs have made have 
been to some extent stated already, inasmuch as the Fine 
Arts are a result of civilization ; and the opinions we have 
extracted from some of the most able writers on the subject 
of Irish Art, go to this extent, that it must have been cultivated from 
a very remote period, and that to bring it to the high degree of excel- 
lence it had attained would require several centuries of cultivation ; 
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and as we have a work of the middle of the sixth century which dis- 
plays the extreme excellence spoken of, namely, the Book of Kells ; 
and as the Book of Kildare appears, from the account of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, to have been fully equal, if not superior to, and is said to 
have been produced a century before the Book of Kells, on these 
facts we have a rational basis for inferring that Irish Art must have 
been cultivated for centuries before the era of St. Patrick; and we 
may now state our opinion, that it was cultivated before the Christian 
era ; and hence we fiirther infer that civilization must have existed in 
Ireland during the Pagan period. We pass by this subject, however, 
at present, in order to lay before our readers some opinions on both 
sides respecting Irish civilization. 

Most persons thought, a few years back, that until the Anglo- 
Norman invasion (of 1172) the Irish were uncivilized, and that the 
iJngUsh brought refinement into Ireland; others maintained that 
before that time there was a sort of civilization, but that it had been 
lost before the EngUsh came over. In short, the greatest diversity of 
opinion prevailed, as the following extracts will show. 

Some few years ago, when Dr. Petrie was reading a paper on Irish 
Antiquities in the Koyal Irish Academy, he was asked by the celebrated 
Dr. Brinkeley. did he mean to tell them " that there exists the shghtest 
evidence to prove that the Irish had any acquaintance with the arts 
of civilized Hfe anterior to the arrival in Ireland of the English." And 
Dr. Petrie states that the assembled Academy obviously participated 
in Dr. Brinkeley s opinion. A very great change has taken place in 
the opinion of that learned body since the above-mentioned circum- 
stance took place ; but it is a remarkable fact, that some thirty or forty 
years ago the opinions of the most intellectual and learned body in 
Ireland should have been as Dr. Brinkeley has expressed. 

Mervyn Archdall (a member of the Royal Irish Academy) pubUshed 
a work on Irish Ecclesiastical Antiquities in the year 1786, in which 
he says, of a sculptured cross at Monasterboice, that the ornamental 
figures on it are rudely engraven, and at once shew the uncivilized age 
in which they were executed." Sir R. Colt Hoare (an English writer) 
says that neither England nor Scotland possesses such rich crosses as 
he saw in Ireland, and that the Monasterboice crosses — of one 
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• 

of which the Irish antiquarian wrote in such disparaging terms — 
''are hy far the finest examples and the richest in their sculptures of 
any I have seen." 

Returning to Archdall, he states that, '' Before the west door (of 
the cathedral at Clonmacnoise) stands a large old cross of one entire 
stone, much defaced hy time, on which are some rude carvings, and an 
inscription in an antique.and unknown character." The cross to which 
Archdall refers is of two stones — ^not one stone — ^the carvings are very 
good — ^not rude ones; there are two inscriptions — ^not one only — 
and the letters are of a very plain form. For these statements see 
the cross, or the representations of it in O'Neill s work on the Irish 
Crosses. 

The next writer we shall notice is Ledwich ; he was a Protestant 
clei^yman. His work on the Antiquities of Ireland was published in 1 790. 

In this work Ledwich professes to give views of the two fronts of 
the cross just mentioned above, but, by a strange oversight, the views 
are one from each of two crosses in the same graveyard ; the views and 
the descriptions are incorrect. This writer pubUshed opinions of the 
strongest kind against Irish civilization; from these we give a few 
extracts. 

" The Picts are not mentioned by Latin writers till a.d. 290. They 
must have been known long before to the barbarians of Ireland and 
Scotiand." This passage is found early in his work, and it is a sample 
of much that follows. For example, of Glendalough, that romantic 
and picturesque glen in the county Wicklow, he writes ; 

'^ From the earUest ages Glendalough seems to have been a favourite 
seat of superstition ; the tribe of wild and ignorant savages who here 
fixed their abode, deprived of the light of letters, unoccupied in any 
amusing or profitable employment, and wandering among human forms 
as uncivilized and barbarous as themselves, were a prey to gloomy 
thoughts and the basest passions." This passage refers to the Pagan 
Irish, and is a remarkable example of cultivated verbiage. 

How Ledwich could have known that the thoughts of the Glenda- 
lough savages were gloomy and their passions of the basest kind, we 
are left to guess. As to savages being without amusing or profitable 
employment, that is at variance with our knowledge of that class of 
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beings. The chase, fishing, and the other pursuits to which savages 
devote themselves, would be a source of profit : and, after all, as they 
were Irishmen, a turn at fighting occasionally would, doubtless, be 
amusing to these Pagan Patlanders. It is unnecessary to say that the 
whole of Ledwich*s account is based on imagination. 

Such barbarians, our author states, the Christian missionaries 
found them, and such they were in and after the year a.d. 498, the 
period when the patron saint of Glendalough was bom. "To believe 
that a barbarous people, naked and ignorant as American Indians, 
should have preserved the pedigree of St. Kevin, is too much for 
the most stupid credulity." So that, according to Ledwich, the con- 
verting the (so-called) barbarians of Glendalough into Christians did 
them no good in the way of civilization, clothing, or knowledge 1 
Statements which, we doubt not, many of our readers will think 
" too much for the most stupid credulity." 

As our author proceeds, his views appear to expand. Heretofore we 
have his inventive powers cooped up in a narrow valley; they soon 
embrace the whole of Ireland. 

" The Irish, through every period of their history, must have been 
Uttle removed from barbarism." And on the next page we find him 
asserting that till a.d. 1607 the Irish people were in " the vilest ob- 
scurity and misery." These are not very palatable words ; more espe- 
cially firom an Irish parson, of some seventy years ago. 

Ledwich is quite a curiosity in his bold and reckless assertions, 
which are not supported by a single reference to any authority. Will 
it be believed that a few pages further on, in the very same book, this 
writer makes the exactly opposite assertions — ^namely, that for several 
centuries the Irish were wonderfully civilized ! We will prove this 
statement in the succeeding chapter. 

Morrell is the author of a history of England, and when narrating 
the conquest of Ireland in 1172, he has the following observations : — 
" The Irish had been early converted to Christianity, and for three or 
four centuries after possessed a very large proportion of the learning of 
the times, being imdisturbed by foreign invasions, and, perhaps, too 
poor to invite the rapacity of conquerors. They enjoyed a peaceful 
life, which they gave up to piety, and such learning as was then 
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thought necessary to promote it. Of their learning, their piety, their 
arts, and even their polished manners, too many monuments remain to 
this day for us to make the least douht concerning them ; but it is also 
true that in time they fell from these advantages, and their degenerate 
posterity, at the period we are now speaking of (1172), were wrapt in 
the profoundest barbarity." 

It is almost needless to point out the evident contradictions of 
which Morrell is guilty in this paragraph. According to him, for 
three or four centuries (for he is not over precise) the Irish were a 
peaceful, learned, and pious people, who cultivated the arts, and 
have left monuments of their poUshed manners. By the way, what 
are monuments of polished manners like? But though thus edu- 
cated and polished, they were too poor to invite the rapacity of 
conquerors ; but when they fell away into a state of the profoundest 
barbarity, then they were in a state to invite such rapacious inter- 
lopers, then came the Anglo-Normans 1 So much for Morrell. There 
are ample proofs that Morrell's statement about the Irish, at the 
time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, is contrary to facts. 

Of course it is not our province to reconcile such evident contra- 
dictions, but we purpose giving suflScient proofs that for centuries 
before the Anglo-Norman invasion the Irish were a cultivated people. 

While on the subject of adverse opinions, we will give an extract 
from the Quarterly Beview for June 1853, in its article on the ^^ Annals 
of the Four Masters." The writer thus disposes of the authenticity of 
these valuable Annals. " We may freely reject the idea that a chrono- 
logical and authentic history of the Irish monarchy was in existence in 
the fourth century (before Christ). Whether the Caflfre or the New 
Zealander be the true type of that Hibernian century would be a more 
rational theme." 

No doubt, if a writer choose to reject the statements of history; if he 
be blind to, or ignorant of existing proofs, or if he be utterly regardless 
of what he asserts, he may be wholly guided by his caprice, and reject 
freely whatever does not please his fancy ; in some of these not very 
enviable states, the author must have been when he penned the above- 
quoted passage. 
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have mentioned that Ledwich has, in the very same 
book, published two diametrically opposite opinions 
respecting Irish civilization. We come now to his 
^SJMUl -■- j^^aitirmati ve assertions. According to Ledwich, gram- 
V^j^py mar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, were taught in Ireland in the fifth and in the succeeding 
century. " In our abbies profane and sacred hterature was cultivated." 
"The Irish exercised their genius in acquiring languages, ecclesiastical 
history, and the liberal arts," namely, "grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy." 

The reader may naturally suppose that our last extract has, by 
mistake, been taken from some recent writer who is describing the 
Ireland of to-day, when the Irish exefcise their genius in acquiring 
languages, ecclesiastical history, and the hberal arts ; but we have not 
made a mistake, the Ireland thus described is old Ireland, above 
twelve hundred years ago 1 And Ledwich asserts that this high de- 
gree of civilization continued for five hundred years longer ; that is, 
up to the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. We continue our ex- 
tracts. 

THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 

" The rehgious estabhshments in this and the preceding century, 
with the security that letters enjoyed in our isle from the convulsions 
of surrounding nations, made her the school of learning to the western 
world." He asserts that Ireland was filled with learned men. Of 
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Columbanus, an Irish writer of the seventh century, he asserts that 
his works '' are written with much wisdom and elegance, and with a 
profound knowledge of ecclesiastical history." 

Ledwich also states that during this century troops of scholars 
resorted to Ireland. 

THE EIGHTH AND SUCCEEDINa CENTURIES. 

*^ The fame of the holy men of Ireland caused many to flock 
thither." He further asserts that " learning flourished there." 

In those times it was the custom for the learned men of Ireland to 
take journeys to the Holy Land ; one of these is mentioned who was 
kept for two years by Pepin, King of France, that monarch wishing ^' to 
profit by his uncommon erudition and piety;" and he was made Bishop 
of Saltzburg by Pope Stephen. 

Plato's metaphysics were studied by the Irish in the eighth century. 
'* That the Hibemiaiis were lovers of learning, and distinguished 
themselves, in those times of ignorance, by the cultivation of the 
sciences before all other European nations, travelling through the 
most distant lands with a view to improve, and to communicate 
their knowledge, is a fact with which I have been long acquainted ; 
as we see them in the most authentic records of antiquity (stated 
to be) discharging with the highest reputation and applause the 
functions of doctors in France, Germany, and Italy during this and 
the following century." This extract is from Mosheim. 

Charlemagne invited from all parts, ^' but especially from Ireland," 
men of the greatest reputation to promote literature in his extensive 
dominions. 

In the ninth century the Irish are described as travelling in 
great numbers to foreign parts, bringmg with them a numerous train 
of philosophers; among these were men well acquainted with the Greek 
and Latin authors, and who were capable of translating from Greek 
into Latin — for Greek was commonly taught and well understood at 
this time in Ireland. 

Astronomy was taught in France by an Irishman; and Alfred sent 
to Ireland for learned men to instruct the EngUsh. 

''In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries Ireland still 
preserved her literary reputation." And after other remarks to the 
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same purpose, Ledwich says: '^Thus we see the vicissitudes of human 
aflfairs had not, for many ages, obscured our literature or drawn over 
this favoured isle the dark veil of ignorance." 

We again repeat, that for the assertions of the high, literary, and 
scientific character of the Irish for seven centuries, Ledwich constantly 
refers to his authorities, one of these being Mosheim ; while for the 
adverse opinions he does not mention a single author ; in fact, they 
are the offspring of his own inventive brain. 

Syer Cuming is of opinion that the Irish people were civilized 
in very ancient times ; that is, during the times of Paganism. His 
words are : "At some very distant period a powerful and highly cultivated 
race not only visited, but planted colonies in Ireland, bringing with 
them a rich, copious, and truly poetic language; the sciences of music 
and navigation; a knowledge of metallurgy; the art of working and 
refining the base and precious ores, of manufacturing glass, and of 
constructing buildings which resemble the Cyclopean works upon the 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean sea ; introducing an annular 
currency of gold, silver, and bronze, in the place of the more primitive 
barter ; and laying the foundation of a civilization which long made 
Ireland great and illustrious among the nations of the west." 

Cuming supposes the persons who thus civilized Ireland to be 
those known in history as the Fenians or Phenians — a race of 
Phoenicians. These people, as is well known, were Pagans. So that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Cuming, Ireland was civilized in Pagan times. 

Lord Neeve says, " It is certain that, at least from the introduction 
of Christianity, Ireland possessed a high degree of learning and civili- 
zation." These opinions were stated at the meeting at Edinburgh of the 
Archaeological Institute, reported in the Athenceum of August 2nd, 1856. 

Mosheim says that in the eighth century " Those Hibernians were 
the first teachers of scholastic theology in Europe, and illustrated the 
doctrines of religion by the principles of philosophy." 

We now turn to the "Annals of the Four Masters" — a work 
which assumes to be a record of events connected with Ireland, and 
which seems to be well entitled to be accepted as correct. As chro- 
nology is not to be considered as accurate for ancient times, we can 
only take the dates given as approximations. 
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A.G. 1897 : That is more than three thousand seven hundred y^ars 
ago, a battle was fought in the parish of Cong, county Mayo, at which 
one of the chiefs lost his hand ; an artificial hand of silver was made 
for this chief, who, in eight years afterwards, came to be King of Ire- 
land under the title Nuadhat airget lamh ; that is, Nuat the silver- 
handed. He belonged to the Tuath de Danans, who were successful, 
and drove the Firbolgs (the men with bags) out of Ireland. The 
triumphant race held Ireland for nearly two hundred years till over- 
come by the Milesians. 

T. Moore, in his " History of Ireland," makes the name Tuath 
de Danan to signify gods or chiefs of Art. Though the Firbolgs were 
defeated at the battle of Moy Turra, near Lough Mask, as above 
stated, yet a second battle was fought at Ballysadare, four miles from 
Shgo, and several artificial mounds which remain at that place are 
conjectured to cover the remains of the slain. 

If these statements are to be rehed on, and we don't see why they 
should not, we have in them a character of being very skilful artists 
or artificers given to the Tuath de Danans, and an account of their 
having applied their skill to the production of an artificial hand — a 
performance in the way of surgical mechanism which is thought a 
good deal of now-a-days. These were Scythians or Scots.* 

About eighty years after the Milesians came into Ireland, or a.c. 
1620, during the reign of King Tigheammas,' goblets and brooches 
were covered with Irish gold and silver, clothes were dyed purple, 
blue, and green — so far the Annals. Keating states that this 
monarch passed a sumptuary law by which the number of colors to 
be worn by the several classes of his subjects was regulated. One 
color only in the garment of a slave, two for a peasant, three for 
a soldier, four a victualler, five a chieftain, six a doctor (or a learned 
man, an ll.d), and seven for the members of the royal family. 

Bede, who wrote in the beginning of the eighth century, calls 
the Irish Scots; and Moore is of opinion that the ancient Irish 
dress was the Scottish. If we assume that the colors were put in 
chequers, as the Scotch do now, we have a veritable tartan above 

* Xreland was anciently called Scotia, and afterwards Scotia Major, to distinguish it 
from Scotland, which deHved its name from Lreland. See note to '' Bofan's Bede," p. 5. 
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thre^ thousand years ago I The shepherds' plaid of ScoUand has only 
two colors, the number assigned by Tigheammas to the peasant class, 
to which the shepherd belongs. This fact favors the idea of the 
authenticity of Eeating's statement 

A.C. 1889: Silver shields are stated to have been made in the 
county Kilkenny, chains and rings of gold were worn. 

These notices may be deemed sufficient to shew that at a very 
remote period the Irish manufactured the precious metals into objects 
of ornament, and that they manufactured clothes, possessed the art 
of dying various colours, and used their knowledge for personal 
adornment and distinction. 

We now come to a statement which is of great importance in 
relation to our subject. After the Milesians had been in power for 
about four hundred years, their monarch, OUamh Fodhla, established 
a parliament, which was to assemble every three years at Tara, in the 
county Meath. This is, we believe, the earliest recorded assembly of 
the notables of a people. We may better understand at what a 
distant time it took place when we compare it with the time of other 
events. It was more than two hundred years before the time of King 
Solomon, and less than two hundred years after the Israelites entered 
Canaan. None of the states of Greece were formed then. The 
Assyrian empire was not in existence, Rome was not founded, nor 
had Lycurgus legislated for Lacedsemon till about five hundred 
years after this Irish parliament was established. This parUament 
continued till the fifth century of the Christian era, if not after ; that 
is, for sixteen hundred years or more, if we are to accept the state- 
ment of the Four Masters, and why we should not remains to be 
shewn. We have in this early Irish institution a sufficient proof, of 
early Irish civilization; and while the Briton is justly proud of his 
parUament, as among the most humanizing institutions the world 
possesses, we must not forget that its present proud state is of 
recent date ; and let us grant that Irishmen may be justly proud 
of their parliament, which was instituted at so distant a period, and 
which continued to exist for so long a time, and we think that in 
it alone there is sufficient proof of what Mr. Cuming stated, that 
*' At some very distant period a powerful and highly-cultivated race 
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not only visited but planted colonies in Ireland, and laid the foun- 
dation of a civilization which long made Ireland great and illustrious 
among the nations of the west." This view is supported by the 
accounts we have extracted from the "Annals of the Four Masters" 
respecting the skill in metallurgy, weaving, and dying, possessed by 
the Pagan Irish. 

That the Irish were a literary people at a very distant period, is 
stated by Toland, in his " History of the Druids." " Of all things 
committed to writing by the heathen Irish, none were more cele- 
brated, nor, indeed, more valuable than their laws. These laws 
were termed celestial judgments, and were committed to writing by 
Concovar, King of Ulster, who died a.d. 48." In the same work, 
Toland states that St. Patrick burnt 300 volumes of the books of 
the Druids. 

So many authorities respecting the civilized state of ttncieiit 
Ireland may be considered amply suflScient. There is one more, how- 
ever, from whose work we take a few statements, namely, the Venerable 
Bede, author of the " Ecclesiastical History of England." He describes 
Ireland as being a great school of learning so early as the first part of 
the seventh centuiy; that books used to be brought from it into 
England; that in that centuiy the English nobility and gentry were 
in the habit of going to Ireland to be educated ; that a prince of 
Northumberland was educated and converted to Christianity in Ire- 
land ; that he got over Irish clergymen to convert his people, and with 
their aid founded the see of Lindisfame in Northumberland ; that 
a man came from France to Ireland to be educated, and this French- 
man afterwards became a bishop ; and lastly, the Irish clergy who 
went into England were distinguished for their many virtues. Surely 
a country that was a great school of learning, to which foreigners 
flocked for education, and which produced such clergymen as Bede 
describes, must be ranked as civilized. Such was Ireland in the early 
part of the seventh century, according to the statement of this 
eminent EngUsh writer. 

In Miss L. Beaufort's Prize Essay, read at the Koyal Irish Academy 
October 2dnd, 1827, that talented lady maintains that the Pagan Irish 
were " Advanced in civilization and the arts of life ;" and further, 
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that ** Letters, learning, and civilization could not have been intro- 
duced by our early Christian teachers," and quotes a description of 
Ireland, written by Donatus, an Italian bishop, a.d. 802 : 

(( Far westward lies an isle of antient fiune, 
Bj Nature blessed, and Scotia is her name ; 
An island rich, exhanstless in her store 
Of yeinj silyer, and of golden ore ; 
Her yerdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woollj fleeces yie with yirgin snow ; 
Her waying fnnows float with bearded com, 
And arms and arts her enyied sons adorn." 

An Essay on the Ancient History, Religion, Learning, Arts, and 
Government of Ireland, by John Dalton, Esq., Barrister-at-law, m.b.i.a., 
was read at the Royal Irish Academy in November, 1828, and is pub- 
lished in the 16th vol. of their Transactions. This was a prize essay, 
and gained £80 and a gold medal. 

He quotes Dr. Johnson as calling the Irish " a people ancient and 
illustrious." And Prideaux, who states that Ireland '^ was once the 
prime seat of learning in all Christendom." And Edmund Spenser^ 
the poet, who states, ^^ It is certain that Ireland hath had the use 
of letters very auntiently and long before England." And again, 
'^ The Saxons of England are said to have their letters and learning 
and learned men from the Irish." 

Dalton says — ^^ This beautiful island was once the land of genius 
and the mart of literature." 

We have given the authority of Ledwich, Mosheim, Cuming, Lord 
Neeve, the Four Masters, Toland, the Venerable Bede, Beaufort, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Prideaux, and the eminent poet, Spenser, in 
favor of Irish civilization. We might greatly extend the number of 
our authorities, but what we have given will, we trust, be sufficient 
to convince our readers that the people of ancient Ireland, both 
Pagan and Christian, enjoyed a high degree of civilization ; further 
proofs of this fact will be derived from the state of the Fine Arts 
in ancient Ireland. These we defer for the present. 



PART II. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH ART. 



THE CROSS AT DRUMCIIPF. 



holds a very important place among 
Irish works. There still remain in Ireland many sculp- 
tured crosses, and also portions of religious buildings. 
I which are decorated with ornaments in the Irish style ; 
there are also remaining in Great Britain and th6 Isle 
of Man examples both of sculptured crosses and other 
such monuments, as well as churches, which strongly 
evince the influence of the Irish school of Art; and there are 
churches in Norway, some of which are said to be nine hundred 
years old, which are richly decorated in the Irish style. 

In the pubUcation on " The most interesting of the Sculptured 
Crosses of Ancient Ireland," the public were for the first time pre- 
sented with correct copies of these noble and beautiful monuments ; 
to that work we beg leave to refer our readers for examples of 
Irish sculpture, but as the Cross at Drumcliff has not been figured 
in it, we now give representations and a description of that valuable 
example of Irish Art. 

Beside the public road, and about four miles north of SUgo are 
situated the ancient sculptured Cross and the remains of the Round 
Tower of Drumcliff. 



\ 
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The cross is outside the churchyard, at the wall of a field, and 
about three hundred feet west of the parish church. The base 
and shaft of another cross are near; this second cross is without 
ornament ; it is of the same kind of material as the sculptured one, 
a hard sandstone containing a good deal of quartz, and difficult to 
cut, of a warm colour, and close-grained. Such stone is got in 
many parts of Ireland. 

Ancient Irish crosses, when large, consist of three or four 
stones, united very firmly by means of mortice and tenon joints ; 
the Drumclifi* one has the base of a single stone ; the shaft, up to 
near the head of the cross, is a second stone ; the head, or part 
which has the circle, is a third one ; and from there being a mortice- 
hole at the top, and also from the incompleteness of that part, it 
is certain that a fourth stone is wanted to complete the cross. 

The form of the complete cross is shewn in the 
annexed sketch, the restoration} being made in accor- 
dance with the general form of such monuments. 
The proportions of this one are very elegant 

As the base of the Drumclifi* cross is irregularly 
shaped and without ornament, the probability is that 
this part was not finished; there are instances, in 
other Irish sculptured crosses, of unfinished parts. 
Thus at Kells, in the County Meath, there is a large 
cross, the parts of which are in various stages 
of advancement, from the first blocking out to the 
completion ; parts of the crosses at Clonmacnoise are 
unfinished ; in illuminated manuscripts also instances 
\q£ unfinished parts are usual ; the extreme elaborate- 
ness of the ornamentation may serve sufficiently to account for 
portions being left incomplete. 

The Drumcliff cross is now about thirteen feet high, and the 
width at the cross arms is three feet eight inches ; the thickness of 
the shaft is nearly a foot, it gets gradually thinner upwards, being 
a couple of inches less at the top. 

In the lower part of the shaft of the cross, on the east side, there 
is an interlaced ornament, above which are Adam and Eve, the 
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serpent and the tree. Eve holds the apple in her right hand, her 
left one heing placed in front. ^ Adam seems to reject the fruit 
oflFered by his tempting partner ; his left hand is placed like Eve's. 
The tree is double-stemmed, and the serpent coiled round the stems, 
the top being formed into an ornament which serves as a companion 
(or balance) to the one below the figures. A general agreement, 
miited to a special irregularity, will be observed in both these 
ornaments ; such irregularities are constantly met with in examples 
of ancient Irish Art. 

Above the tree there is a lion-like animal ; this stands out in 
bold relief much above the general carvings ; there is a similar carving 
on each of the other three sides of the shaft ; these figures are also in 
high relief. It is very unusual to find such relief on the Irish crosses. 

Above the Hon is David and GoUah. David has cut off the head 
of the gigantic Philistine, and holds it by a lock of hair ; a sword 
is in his other hand. Over this group is a man having an animal 
on each side, which seem to attack him. What can be the import 
of this subject has not, we believe, been yet decided ; it frequently 
occurs on Irish crosses. 

Next is the carving in the centre of the head of the cross. This 
carving is very much effaced, and it is only by the aid of other crosses 
that we are enabled to say that the subject is Christ come to jndge 
the world on the last day. The richest representation of this subject 
is on the cross in the sonth-east comer of the churchyard at Monas- 
terboice. It occurs on many other crosses ; sometimes, as at Termon- 
feckin, in the county Louth, and at Arboe, in the county Tyrone, with 
very few figures, as we find here, so as to be more of a suggestive than 
a representative character. The few projections at each side of the 
central figure were indicative of the blessed and the condemned spirits. 
The principal figure originally carried a cross and a sceptre : these 
denoted Christ and His power; they can hardly be made out now. 
Indeed, the upper part of the monument is in a very decayed state, 
which is, doubtless, owing to its age and exposed position on the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. On each side of Christ are ornaments 
all but totally defaced ; outside these are the figures, which may have 
represented the blessed and the condemned ; the carvings over Christ 
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axe also nearly effaced; the ring has four panels of interlaced ornaments ; 
the two lower ones ar<e all that can be traced ; they are very good ; 
the one to the right hand is of an unusual character. 

On the west side, at the bottom of the shaft, is an interlaced orna- 
ment, next a group of three figures, above which is a lion-like animal 
in unusually bold relief, above which is another group of three figures. 
Such groups frequently occur on the sculptured crosses. They are 
supposed to indicate the seizing of Christ in the garden, and the Ecce 
Homo ; two figures above these may possibly represent the mocking 
of Christ, Next above these is the Crucifixion. This subject occupies 
the centre of the head of the cross. The sponge-bearer and the spear- 
bearer are seen on each side of Christ, being represented small, and 
in other respects as we see them on other Irish crosses. 

On each of the cross arms, and also over the Crucifixion, as well as 
on the four portions of the ring, there are carvings of interlaced patterns, 
but we were able to make out only the patterns on the cross-arms. 





In the annexed cuts are represented the 
carvings on the north and south sides of the 
shaft. Lion-like animals in high reUef are above 
them. It will be observed that about the middle 
of each side there is a mortice hole. The pur- 
pose of these holes is unknown. 

On the rims of the lower portions of the ring, 
and on the ends of one of the cross-arms, are 
carvings of animals. These are too much 
injured to be worth representing. The same 
remarks apply to a human figure carved, on the 
end of the other cross-arm. 

There is no inscription. 

In concluding our description of the DrumcUff 
Cross, we have to mention that it faces east and 
west, as seems to be invariably the case with 
such monuments, when not disturbed fi'om their 
original positions. This orientation, as is well 
known, also extends to churches and graves. 
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and is found to prevail throughout Christendom. It has been 
explained by some as indicating a wish to direct such objects 
towards the Holy Land, the East, but it prevails on the banks 
of the Don, which is north of Palestine, just as it does on the 
banks of the Shannon, which is west, whereas the Cossack churches 
ought to point south, in order to be- directed to the Holy Land. 
Another explanation of this circumstance is given by ascribing to the 
first promulgators of Christianity an adoption of customs of a harmless 
kind which were in use among the Heathen ; and as Sabaism, or a 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars, is generally admitted to have 
been one of the earliest of the Heathen religions ; and as in that 
worship the votaries prayed towards the east, where rose the object of 
their adoration, the sun, their type of a beneficent Almighty ; and as 
they regulated many of their reUgious practices by the heavenly host, 
or the stars, the influence of those practices has reached through 
countless ages down to the present day. In substituting Christ for 
the sun, He is made to come in glory on ihe east side of the cross, 
while he sets, so to say, on the i?^eet, 

The subject of orientation is one of considerable curiosity ; but our 
limits only allow of our thus making a slight reference to it. We may 
add, however, in further confirmation of the long endurance of the 
Sabaic influence, the fact that the names of the days of the week 
which we use now, were conferred by worshippers of the sun, moon, 
and the host of heaven (or the five planets), viz.. Sun-day, Mon-day, 
or Moon-day, Tuesday, that is, Thot s, the Scandinavian Mercury's 
day, Wodin s day (Wodin having been the Mars of the north), Thor s 
day (Thor was the Jupiter of the north), Friga's day (Friga was the 
Venus of the north), and Sator's, or Saturn's day. 

Other instances could be given in illustration of this interesting 
question of orientation. There may be difference of opinion as to the 
explanation of why the east is the Kibla of Christendom. 

The DrumcUff Cross is of more slender proportions than usual. 
The subjects on it are such as are generally found on Irish crosses, but 
the treatment is, in some respects, peculiar, as will be seen by referring 
to O'Neill's work on the Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ireland, in which 
several of these finr - Tmitv^n^ ^jo rr^vf^v.^ xrith tlio details in fulL 
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We have already stated that the four animals on the shaft are in 
unusually high reUef. Indeed, as a general characteristic, we may 
observe that the carving of this cross (or rather the incising round the 
subjects), is unusually bold. The two holes on the narrow sides of the 
shaft are also unexplained peculiarities ; and, lastly, the four bosses, 
which are in the openings of the head of the cross, are unique, so far 
as our experience extends, in being carved into patterns. In all other 
crosses we have seen, these parts are plain. The eflFect of this carving 
is very pleasing. 

The two lithographic prints which illustrate the cross at DrumcUflf 
have been laid down to scale, and the details have been rendered with 
scrupulous fideUty. Wherever rubbings could be taken, that plan has 
been used ; and where it was not practicable, every subject was drawn 
with the same care which we used in our former work on the Sculp- 
tured Crosses of Ancient Ireland. 

We may also mention here that our illustration of the next subject, 
the Tomb of Cormac, has been laid down to scale fi-om a rubbing. 



(I^fe^apter Sttav^, 



THE TOMB OF COBHAC. 
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abounds in valuable monuments of the 
olden time, among which is a stone coflSn. This tomb 
is popularly called the font. It is situated in the cathe- 
dral, and has one of its sides fixed against the wall, 
which prevents our ascertairdng whether that side is 
/ j^\\ sculptured or not. The ends are not decorated, but the 
l^M^onter side has a very fine panel of Irish ornament on it, 
■HH of which we give an illustration. 

This ornament is seven feet long by two feet high. A considerable 
portion of the upper right hand comer is gone, the part destroyed 




being Uttle short of one-fourth of the entire panel. In order that the 
subject of the design may be better understood, we have ventured in 
our sketch to restore the part of the composition that is gone. Those 
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who wish to know the present state of this tomb, and cannot get 
access to the original, will see a rather good representation of it in 
Dr. Petrie's work on the Round Towers of Ireland. The learned 
Doctors drawing represents the panel too wide, and the carvings 
rather thick, and hence a general character of coarseness which is at 
variance with the original. 

The material of this tomb is a hard sandstone ; it is cnt out of a 
single block, and measures outside seven feet eight inches long, by 
three feet three inches high ; inside, six feet eight inches long, two feet 
three inches deep ; two feet nine inches wide at one end, two feet two 
inches at the other end. The bottom is pierced with a circular hole, 
about an inch in diameter. 

The agreement in style of composition between the ornament on 
this tomb and one of the panels on the Drumcliff Cross, is quite 
evident. See the upper panel at right-hand side at page 32. 

Dr. Petrie assigns the date of King Cormac s tomb to the earlier 
part of the twelfth century. 

With respect to the time when the Irish sculptured crosses were 
executed, the most eminent antiquarians who are members of the 
Royal Irish Academy, appear to be confident respecting the period 
when the very fine cross at the south-east angle of the graveyard at 
Monasterboice was erected. Dr. Wilde asserts that it was erected 
about the middle of the ninth century, and Dr. Petrie endeavours 
to prove that it can hardly be of a date anterior to the ninth century, 
and was probably erected in the tenth century ; the Une of argument 
used by this learned gentieman is of the vaguest description, and 
fails to produce conviction. This learned writer has shown that one 
of the crosses at Clonmacnoise very probably belongs to the same 
period. We may observe, that another sculptured cross at Clonmacnoise 
looks much older than the one he assigns to the tenth century. The 
very fine cross of Tuam has been shown to belong to the earlier part 
of the twelfth century. 

The few sculptured crosses we have mentioned are the only ones 
of which an attempt has been made to fix the era. All we can 
say of the others is, that they belong to the ancient Irish School 
of Art. 
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THE ROCK MONUMENT AT DRUMOLIPP. 




*2^vS our investigations into the antiquities 
at Drumcliflf, we were shown a Rock Monument, 
a short account of which may prove acceptable. 

This monument is in a field, a little way below 
the bridge. It is in a very disarranged state. There 
^ ® appears to have been originally a row of large flag- 
stones, set upright, enclosing a space of about thirty-three feet by 
eighteen ; these stood some three or four feet above the surface. A 
little way within the enclosure thus formed is a second row of flag- 
rocks, which formed the walls of a chamber, the roof of which consisted 
of large flags. The size of the largest now remaining is nearly seven 
feet long by six feet wide, and a foot in thickness. The material is 
the sandstone of the locality. The whole of this structure is in such 
a disordered state, that the exact dimensions cannot be made out 
correctly ; but the size originally of the chamber inside was perhaps 
eighteen or twenty feet long, by less than half as much in breadth. 

Rock Monuments, such as the one at Drumcliflf, are found very 
widely diflPused in Europe and Asia. Sometimes they are of a small 
size, but generally they are of gigantic proportions. Some we have 
examined in the county of Dublin have chambers as large as this one 
at Drumcliflf, and are covered with a single roof-rock, which, being of 
considerable thickness, must weigh sixty tons or more ! These gigantic 
monuments are known by the name of Cromlechs, in accordance with 
a theory which supposed them to be altars dedicated to the service of 
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Crom, a Pagan god. Another name they are known by is that of Druid's 
altars, from the idea that they may have been used by the Druids for 
religious purposes. Latterly the view adopted generally is, that they 
were constructed for sepulchres. That religious ceremonies may have 
been performed at them, is quite consistent with their sepulchral 
character. It is known that most Pagans performed funeral rites 
at the sepulchres of their friends, and efen oflfered human as well as 
other sacrifices at them ; but the quantity of human bones which have, 
from time to time, been found within them — these bones being arranged 
in a systematic way — clearly indicate that the main purpose of the 
Rock Monuments was for depositing the bodies of the departed. As 
these Rock chambers are found isolated from each other, and from any 
religious structure, and often in wild, out-of-the-way places, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they were raised only on special occasions, 
such as when a battle was fought, they would be made for the purpose 
of receiving the bodies of the fallen chiefs. 

All antiquarians agree in referring the Rock Monuments to Pagan 
times ; and as there are several of very large dimensions in Ireland, 
and to raise a rock of sixty or seventy tons in weight, so as to make 
it a roof, to a chamber with walls, some eight or ten feet high, would 
require great mechanical power, the fact that many such gigantic 
Rock Monuments are in Ireland is, we hold, ample proof of the 
mechanical skUl possessed by the Pagan Irish. 

An article by us on the Rock Monuments of the County Dublin, 
in which every one in that county is described and illustrated, 
appeared in the " Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society" 
about ten years ago ; to that we refer our readers for ftuther infor- 
mation respecting these Pagan relics. 
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THE DEVONSHIRE CROSIER. 




forty years ago alterations were being made in 
the magnificent and beautifully situated Castle of the 
Duke of Devonshire, at Lismore, in the County Waterford, 
during which there were found, in a built-up reeess in a 
wall, a valuable Irish manuscript, and a bishop's staff*, 
richly decorated in the Irish style. 

We are enabled, through the kind permission of the 
noble owner, to present complete illustrations of this precious monu- 
ment. The woodcut on the next page gives the general form of the 
staff. The original is three feet four inches long : our sketch is to a 
scale of one-sixth. 

The inside of the crosier is of oak. It is supposed by some 
archsBologists to be the original staff of the primitive saint of Lismore. 
This idea gives an additional interest to the relic, but we are not 
aware that it has any foundation in fact. A core of wood was 
indispensable for holding the pins by which the several parts of the 
work were held together; and, as this sufficientiy accounts for the 
presence of the oak inside, it is not necessary to call in the aid 
of fancy to explain the fact. 

The outside is bronze, of a pale yellow colour: most of the 
ornaments have been richly gilt: there are also decorations of 
coloured enamelling, of silver, and of a deep bluish metallic substance 
(niello). The general effect is highly artistic, while the variety and 
excellence of the numerous compositions, and the masterly way in 
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which they have been finished, show that the artist possessed great 
fertility of invention, and dexterity of execution. 

There is an inscription on the staff; it is in the Irish language 
and letter, and has been thus translated : — 



"A prayer for Nial 
Mac Meic iEducain, 
for whom was made 
this precious work. A 
prayer for Nechtan, 
the artist who made 
this precious work." 

This inscription has 
enabled the age of the 
crosier to be deter- 
mined; for, according 
to the Annals of In- 
nisfallen, there was a 
bishop of Lismore 
named Mac iEducain 
(or, in the modem 
form,M'Gettigan), who 
died in 1113 ; hence, 
the age of the work is 
of the commencement 
of the twelfth century. 

The names M*Get- 
tigan and Nechtan 
(now generally written 
NaughtonorM'Naugh- 
ton), are still found in 
Ireland, particularly in 
Ulster. 

The coloured print 
represents the head of 
the staff, two-thirds of 
the full size. The 



crest of the head con- 
sists of animals, one 
of which has eyes of 
a rich lapis lazuli, or 
deep cobalt blue glass. 
These animals are of 
a lizard or dragon cha- 
racter, having plates 
and scales on their 
bodies. The one with 
blue eyes has a small 
animal carved on the 
face of it. The metal 
composing the crest is 
about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and is 
pierced through, so as 
to make open-work of 
some of the delicate 
interlacing parts of 
the crest. It is richly 
gilt. 

A number of bosses, 
of a circular form, and 
which rise in different 
degrees — some having 
but Uttle projection, 
while others are nearly 
semi-globular — are on 
each side of the head 
of the staff : these, 
with one exception, are 
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of deep blue glass, and have been coloured as represented in the 
print. They are very much damaged; some of them so much so 
that not a vestige of the patterns can be made out. In our plat« 
they are all represented entire ; wherever there was enough of the 
boss remaining to show the pattern, we have, on that authority, 
represented the boss entire ; and when there was no such guide, 
we have selected the pattern of the corresponding boss on the 
other side, and copied it ; hence, no pattern is represented in 
our copy that is not a faithful rendering of one on the original 
staff. 

The head is divided into a number of panels, by means of gilt and 
ornamented borders : these panels are left white in our print, though, 
in the original, they are of a pale yellow bronze. We have left them 
white, in order to give a better idea of the original effect of this part ; 
for we hold that there were silver ornaments in these panels : first, 
that there were ornaments of some sort in them is obvious by the 
holes for receiving the pins by which the ornaments were fastened in 
their places; these holes are shown in the print: and that these 
ornaments were of metal is inferred jfrom the practice of Irish artists 
in corresponding cases being to have the ornaments of metal : and, 
lastly, that the metal was silver rests upon the fact that some few of 
the pins still remain in their places ; and these, though of bronze, 
have silver heads, and we infer that these silver heads show that the 
ornaments were of the same metal ; for in all other examples of Irish 
metal work the ornaments and the heads of the pins used to fasten 
them are of the same metal. 

The edge of the crook has twelve small panels of metal oma- 
ments, and eight panels of enamel, in blue and white checkers ; 
the metal panels are very small, and are beautifully executed. The 
whole of the patterns are represented in that part of the print which 
is to the left of the head of the crook. 

The front of the crook was ornamented with designs in gold: 
these are all gone, but the holes and some of the pins by which the 
ornaments were fixed in their places are sufficient to show that 
ornaments have been there. 

The edge of the front of the crool^ had a projecting pattern in gold. 
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but of what kind we cannot say, as only the traces of the pattern 
remain, as is shown in our print. 

About the middle of the staff there is a richly ornamented boss, of 
which a sketch, of the full size, is given in the next woodcut. The 
opposite coloured print shows the composition of this ornament. 
For this purpose, the boss is supposed to be cut open, and laid out 
flat : under this mode of representation the outer parts of the design 




are necessarily made of a larger size than they are in the original ; 
but those in the centre of the print are the same size as their 
corresponding ones in the boss. 

The heads of the pins by which the boss is fixed to the oak core 
are seen in the print. They form, as is usual in such Irish works, 
integral portions of the designs. 

There are thirty compositions in this small piece of metal work ; 
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only two of these resemble each other ; these are the two triangular 
plats. 

The decorations on the lower part of the staflf are represented 
on the folded print; the designs are framed with silver and dark 
blue, similar to the centre boss, but the framing, which in the 
centre ornament is principally of circular forms, mixed with straight 
lines, is — ^in this lower ornament — composed of straight lines, with 
the exception of the ornaments at the upper part. There are four 
human heads at this part, and the tops of the fastening pins are at 
each side of these heads, and form parts of the designs. There are 
twenty-eight panels of ornaments contained within the silver bands of 
this lower part of the staff; of these, six are almost exactly alike, and 
the singular figure subjects, in the third row from the top, are in 
couples, which have a very close resemblance ; the minute differences 
are carefully copied in our representation. 

Below these twenty-eight panels of ornament the staff narrows 
(see the woodcut of the staff at page 40), and, from a round form, it 
becomes six-sided ; each of these sides is filled with gilt and silver 
ornaments, the silver being let into spaces cut out of the solid metal. 
The six ornaments at the top of this lower part consist of so many 
different gilt interlaced patterns; then come six silver ornaments, 
for which we refer to our illustration ; below these silver decorations 
are five panels containing full-length human figures, gilt, the head of 
each finishing in a pair of horns ; the lower part of each figure is 
attired in a garment which, both in shape and being checkered, 
resembles a Highlanders kilt. The North British kilt is worn 
shorter than is seen on these figures. The remaining, or sixth 
panel, has an interlaced pattern composed of two animals intertwined; 
below these six patterns is another series of six silver ornaments, 
resting on a gilt and silver-banded nearly half-round moulding ; below 
this moulding are six more gilt panels, which were separated by 
silver bands; the ornaments in these are of the animal character. 
The staff finishes, as is shown in the woodcut at page 40 ; the part 
immediately above the terminations being composed of three small 
round pieces of metal, which we may term pillars, the metal being cut 
away clear inside. 
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On the inside of the straight part of the staff there is an ornament 
of two lines of the dark blue metallic-looking substance, with very 
delicate wavy lines of silver ; part of this, as it springs from one of the 
human heads, is represented at the right-hand side of the folded print. 

The inner part of the crook has a gilt ornament, which narrows as 
it ascends ; a part of this is represented on the left-hand side of the 
print. 

From the very worn state of parts of the Devonshire Crosier, it 
is clear that it had been used very much. 

At page 252 (8** ed.) of Dr. Petrie s "Essay on the Round Towers," 
&c., he states that the form of the shepherds crook is that of all the 
existing crosiers of the primitive saints of the Irish Church ; but that 
this form was no longer retained in the twelfth century. The Devon- 
shire Crosier is a proof that, in the above statement, the learned 
Doctor was in error : its shape is that of the shepherd s crook, and its 
era has been fixed by the ablest Irish scholars to be the twelfth 
century ; whereas, according to Dr. Petrie, a circular form of head 
characterized the crosiers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This 
is the form of the crosier of Cormac, a beautiful work in metal, but 
which has none of the characteristics of the Irish style ; and on this 
single and doubtful example the learned author of the Essay has 
hastily drawn a general and, as the Devonshire Crosier proves, a 
wrong conclusion — a mistake which is the more surprising, as the 
Devonshire Crosier had been discovered several years before Dr. 
Petrie's Essay gained the prize at the Royal Irish Academy. 

The great effect which Nechtan has produced with the small means 
at his command must strike the most inexperienced observer. Gold, 
silver, and niello ; or, in other words, deep yellow, white, and dark 
blue were almost the whole of his resources ; yet, out of these very 
Umited means how rich, varied, and telling is the combination he has 
formed! What modem work in ornamental metal can excel the 
artistic effect which this old crosier presents ? 

When from the general effect we turn to the details, we are 
equally charmed with the admirable skill and inventive power displayed. 
The artist thoroughly understood the principles of his art ; intricate, 
involved, and minute as the compositions are, yet, by skilfully making 
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a few leading lines or forms tell out broadly and clearly, each compo- 
sition has been preserved from confusion, and has been given a due 
artistic breadth of effect. This plan is followed in every panel with 
such undeviating constancy, as shows that Nechtan acted upon 
principle, and, it is needless to add, upon a sound principle, which is 
seldom followed by the decorative artists of the present day. 

Interlaced human figures, such as are in some of the designs, 
are very usual in Irish Art, of which the Devonshire Crosier is one 
of the most precious remains, and may fairly be considered equal, 
if not superior, to any monument now in existence of its class 
and era. 

Beyond a very unsatisfactory representation of the upper part of 
the Devonshire Crosier, pubUshed by the Society of Antiquaries in 
" Archseologia," and an outline sketch or two of the entire of it on a 
very small scale, we are not aware that there have been any repre- 
sentations of it pubUshed, We are happy to be able, in our prints, 
to give, for the first time, accurate details of the whole of this fine 
work ; and we hope they will be considered as, to some extent, doing 
justice to the excellencies of the admirable original. This is now 
very much discoloured, and in some places the ornaments are nearly 
worn away. We deem it right to say that, while every line of our 
drawings has been copied with scrupulous care from the original, 
we have not imitated either the corrodings of time, the discolour- 
ation, or the wearing away ; but have, so far as facts justified, humbly 
endeavoured to make such drawings of it as Nechtan himself might 
have made when he produced his designs for the Devonshire Crosier. 

The drawing for the cut at page 40 has been reduced from a 
larger-sized Uthographic print, by means of Mr. J. Lewis' recently 
patented machine — ^^ the Automaton Pentagraph." We are happy 
in being the first to avail ourselves of this very ingenious and useful 
invention. 
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Rev. Doctor Todd, Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, has a work in richly orna- 
mented metal, which contains a bell, traditionally 
said to have belonged to St. Patrick. The bell 
is of two pieces of rather thick sheet iron, closely 
riveted, with a very small loop handle at the top : 
the metal is very much corroded. The shape is that pecuUar to 
the ancient Irish bells — ^namely, four straight sides, a Kttle wider 
below than above, and two of the sides a little broader than the 
others. The bell is six inches high, four and three-quarters by 
one and a-half inches in width at top, and five by nearly four inches 
at the mouth. The handle is three inches long, and the space 
within the handle Httle more than half an inch. 

In an illustrated work on St. Patrick s Bell, pubUshed in 1850 
by Marcus Ward and Co., of Belfast, there is an excellent article, 
to which we refer such of our readers as may desire further 
information respecting this ancient bell. The case in which the 
bell is enclosed, being an admirable specimen of Irish art, is the 
object of special interest to us. 

The case is nearly eleven inches high, but of this height above 
one-third consists of an ornamental top, the lower part being about 
six inches and a-half high. This portion partakes of the form of 
the contained bell, being straight-sided, wider below than above, 
and broader on the front and back than it is on the ends. 
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There is an inscription in the Irish language and letter on the 
back, from which it has been ascertained that the case was made for 
Donnell OXochlainn, Monarch of Ireland, who reigned from a.d. 1091 
till 1105, so that it may be said to belong to the twelfth century. 

The case is of copper, which originally was covered with ornaments 
in gold and silver and coloured glass. There have been added, by 
way of reparations, cornelians and crystals, mounted in silver and 
gold, which have a very incongruous effect with the rest of the 
work. 

Our two illustrations are from the ends of the lower part of the 
case ; these have fortunately ahnost wholly escaped injury, and con- 
stitute admirable specimens of Irish decorative art in the twelfth 
century. 

Each of these compositions is divided into two portions by 
means of circles, which have flat bands passing from them to the 
edges ; each circle is divided into four by means of cross bands ; 
in these four divisions there are designs which are executed with 
great delicacy. 

In the centre of each circle is a square, with a white border, 
and a plaited knot in the middle. The border is silver in the 
original, and the knot is in gold. In the original, the centre object 
is a cube which moves on a central pin, and is pierced to allow a ring 
to pass through it; to the ring a chain is suspended. We have 
omitted both the ring and the chain, because they would interfere with 
the ornaments. The object of the chain, &c., was clearly for the 
purpose of lifting the case. 

The ornaments above and below the circles are very rich and 
elegant compositions, designed by one who was perfect master of his 
art ; and the execution is equally excellent. 

The four patterns in each circle, and also those in the central 
squares, appear to have been cut out of the solid, but the larger ones 
above and below the circles are in pierced, or open work ; and they, 
as well as the whole of the work, are attached to the copper body by 
means of rivets, the heads of which are sunk in some places, but in 
others they project boldty, and so add to the general effect. This 
pierced work is in bold relief, as represented in the prints. The 

H 
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patterns rest on plates of gold ; the larger parts of one of them are 
cut to an angle, which has a very good effect. 

In the prints the ornaments have been left with a plain border of 
white round them. There is a cylindrical border of copper round the 
originals; but, in our opinion, the copper was covered with silver. 

The richness and beauty of these two compositions are of the 
highest order. The patterns within the circles have been given 
a peculiarly delicate character in order that they may not interfere 
with the effect of the compositions above and below them : had they 
been executed in bold relief they would have confused the whole 
composition. This shows great judgment on the part of the artists, 
who are stated to have been Gudolig OTnmainan and his sons. The 
name is Irish in form, though OTnmainan is not a name now 
in use. 

A family named Mulholland was appointed to the hereditary 
custody of the bell. It appears to have remained in the family from 
the commencement of the twelfth century till that of the present one, 
when Bernard Mulholland; the last of the family, dying childless, 
gave it to the care of the late Adam M'Clean, Esq., of Belfast. 

Such is the history of this admirable relic of Irish Art, now above 
seven hundred and fifty years old ! 

Dr. Todd has obligingly deposited the relic in the Library of 
Trinity College, where it is open for public inspection. 
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:^j\^ the branches of manufacture which 
have, within the last few years, made great 
progress in Ireland, that of brooches and other 
personal ornaments in imitation of the old 
Irish models, holds an important place. 
The Irish antiquarians have devoted much zeal and 
perseverance to collecting the remans of the olden time. 
The Royal Irish Academy's Museum is particularly rich 
in examples of objects of personal ornament, and is 
most liberally placed at the service of the public. The 
jewellers of Ireland have availed themselves of the 
advantages thus aflForded, and have been rewarded by a 
very extensive sale of their imitations of the remains of 
Irish work, which are as remarkable for the excellence of their 
execution as they are for the peculiarity, delicacy, and quaint beauty 
of their design. 

Of all these remains the Tara Brooch is the most extraordinary. 
This far-famed reUc is the property of the Messrs. Waterhouse, of 
Dame-street, DubUn, by whom we have been favoured with the use 
of the two elaborately executed woodcuts — the same size as the 
original brooch — ^which illustrate these pages. From a pamphlet on 
Irish brooches, pubUshed by the same firm, we derive some interesting 
particulars concerning the subject of the illustrations ; and a recent 
very careful examination of the brooch has enabled us to enter fully 
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into the artistic peculiaxities and merits of this most remarkable 
work of Irish art. 

In August, 1850, a poor woman oflTered the Tara Brooch for sale 
to a dealer in old metal at Drogheda ; he set no value on so hght 
an article, and refused to purchase, but a watchmaker in the town 
gave her a trifle for it, cleaned it up a littie, brought it to Dublin, 
and sold it to the Messrs. Waterhouse for nearly as many pounds 
as he had given pence for it. We believe we are warranted in 
asserting that the firm has found, in the large amount of sales of 
their imitations of this old Irish relic, that they made a most 
fortunate investment when they purchased it. We are aware that 
they have refused a very large sum for it : it is even rumoured that 
its value has been estimated so high as five hundred pounds. How 
far this rumour may be correct we cannot say; neither can we do 
more than merely allude to another on dit, namely, that, although 
the proprietor has refused some tempting offers, he still does not 
intend to deprive Ireland of this truly national monument of her 
ancient art, but will, at his own good time, present it to the Royal 
Irish Academy, as a graceful mode of expressing his gratitude for 
the benefits derived firom the collection of that national Society. 
It is there the Tara Brooch should be. It has already suffered 
much, and, we regret to say, irreparable injury, since it came 
into the hands of its present possessor. The Royal Irish Academy 
is the only fitting place in which to deposit its mutilated remains 
for future safety. 

The old woman stated that her children found the brooch while 
playing at the strand near Drogheda. That it has not been subjected 
to the action of the waves is evident ; for it is nearly, if not ftdly 
as sharp, as unworn, and as uncorroded, as when it was completed, 
possibly many hundred years ago. It may have lain in some soft 
ooze, or boggy ground, and so have been protected. 

There is no inscription, and thus we are deprived of the aid 
which an inscription generally affords to determine the age of an 
ancient work. If we turn to the pamphlet before mentioned, we find 
an interesting article by Dr. Petrie, in which he says : — " As to the 
age to which this exquisite specimen should be assigned, I should. 
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with little hesitation, state as my opinion — ^founded on the peculiar 
character of most of the ornaments found upon it, though examples 
of a few of them may he found of an earUer antiquity — ^that its age 
should be assigned to that period when such arts were carried to 
the highest artistic perfection, namely, the eleventh or the earlier 
part of the twelfth century." That opinion of the learned Doctor 
was expressed in the beginning of December, 1850 ; but so far as 
a work of Irish art being so late as the eleventh or twelfth century, 
because of its perfection. Dr. Petrie soon found reason to change his 
opinion ; for, at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, held on the 
13th June, 1858, the Doctor said that — " the more ancient work was 
invariably of a higher style and better execution" — an opinion in 
which we fully concur ; and would thence infer that the Tara Brooch 
belongs, at the latest, to the early part of the Christian era, if — 
which is more probable — ^it be not a relic of Heathen times. This 
question will be examined in another part of this work. 

The brooch is formed of white bronze as a basis, which is covered 
with a variety of ornaments in gold, silver, niello, variously coloured 
glass, and enamel. 

Although our two illustrations have been cut by one of the best 
wood engravers of London, they fail in conveying an idea of the artistic 
manner in which the brooch is ornamented, so much of its excellence 
depends on the manner in which the tones of the several parts 
are made use of : coloured illustrations only could do the Tara 
Brooch justice ; these we regret it is not in our power to give. 

Most of the several interlaced patterns on the front of the 
brooch (see print) are composed of very deUcate gold wire, so 
exquisitely wrought that the aid of a powerful magnifying glass is 
required in order to see the minutise of its execution ; others of 
them appear to have been carved out of the solid metal, and gilt ; 
the several panels of ornament are bounded by borders of a deep 
amber brown glass, cut like gems, and divided and edged by delicate 
lines of gold. The larger circular and almond-shaped ornaments 
also consist of glass ; in some cases these are of a sapphire hue ; 
in others they are of a rich brown. Some of the blue ones have 
gold ornaments in their centres; others have minute rings of pale 
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coral red encircling a central spot of dark blue; and others are 
beautifully carved. 

By means of the raised borders, and the contrast which the dark 
brown and the rich blue present to the gold, the eflfect, which in the 
print is so monotonous, is quite otherwise in the original — or rather, 
we should say, was quite otherwise — ^for this reUc of ancient times 
has not now that brilUant and artistic effect which it displayed many 
centuries ago, when it first shone on the breast of its primitive and, 
we presume, princely possessor. 

The panel at the centre to the right hand side, in which there 
is no pattern now, had, no doubt, one originally ; and we regret to 
add, that no less than sevien other panels have lost their ornaments 
within the last few years. The two human heads on the stem are 
in transparent white glass : when powerfully magnified they are seen 
to be of most masterly and bold execution. The brooch is less 
than a quarter of an inch thick. Its edges are ornamented with 
animals and birds* heads, and are also carved in interlacing patterns. 
The stylus, or pin, is also decorated with plat work. 

The back is not quite so minutely ornamented as the firont. 
The spiral patterns are carved in a wonderfully bold and masterly 
style. The gem-Uke ornaments on the back are of the same 
character as those on the front; the two in the centre to the left 
hand are now unfortunately lost. The larger ones have each a gold 
spot in the centre, and fine gold lines running over their surface, 
which serve to mark off divisions, coloured with red coral and deep 
blue. 

No language can convey an idea of the wonderful delicacy of the 
workmanship of this relic. It is now being exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum, and a writer in the " Times" has said that 
it is " more Uke the work of fairies than of human beings." We 
have ourselves heard the most practised and able jewellers say. that 
so wonderful is the workmanship of some of the Irish brooches, that 
they cannot be imitated exactly at the present day. They have been 
executed in a peculiar manner, unknown to modem times. 
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extracts from some of the most eminent archaeo- 
logists in Europe — ^which commence at page 9 — ^have 
borne the highest possible testimony to the wonderful 
excellence of Irish Art. These encomiums, though it 
is not in every case directly stated, are bestowed on 
the illuminations, or pictures, in Irish manuscripts. 
The writers appear, in most instances, not to have known about 
Irish sculpture and metal work. To Irish illuminations, then, the 
writers we have quoted applied their superlative praises of " delicate,*' 
" subtle," " laboured," " minute," " a perfection ahnost miraculous," 
" extraordinary minuteness of detail," " infinitely elaborate," " minute, 
but faultless execution," ^^ no wonder that tradition should allege 
that these unerring lines had been traced by angels," and so on. 

Of all these manuscripts the Book of Kells is the finest ; it is 
ascribed to the sixth century, the account being that it was presented 
to the monastery of Kells by St. Columbkille, in the year 550. It 
is on vellum, rather a thick volume, and above twelve inches long, 
by about nine inches wide. There are some pages wholly filled with 
illuminations; the best of these — ^for there is much difference in 
the degree of excellence — ^are ornaments, large letters, and passages, 
richly decorated and coloured. Some of the pages are not only 
examples of the most thorough mastery in ornament, but they are 
also so abounding in minuteness and delicacy of detail, that very 
few artists would venture to attempt copying one of them. 

I 
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The late P. Chalmers, of Aldhar, N. Britain, offered any money for 
a copy of one of these illuminations, but no one would undertake 
the task. Digby Wyatt, we have seen, confesses that he broke 
down when he attempted it. We have copied one of the easier of 
these pages, but the size of it is too large, and the expense of 
producing it in print would be too much for the present publication. 

Besides the illuminated pages, there are some initial sentences 
which are also highly decorated, and hundreds of initial letters, of 
fancy designs, and, in most instances, coloured with exquisite taste : 
the whole book is actually a miracle of decorative art; every page is 
enriched profusely with the most masterly, delicate, and elaborate 
compositions ; so that we are perfectly lost in admiration at the 
skill, dexterity, patience, and inventive power which it exhibits. 

The designs, to use an expression of a recent writer on 
illumination, " overflow with beauty." No wonder, indeed, that such 
admirable productions have been attributed to angels ! The colours, 
still so fresh and charmingly harmonious, what can they be to have 
lasted through so many hundreds of years ? The instruments, how 
exquisitely neat they must have been 1 Where were they made ? 
Who made them ? How steady and practised must have been 
the hands by which the lines were drawn 1 There is, in one of 
these illuminations, a composition consisting of a series of lines 
forming an intricate pattern ; these lines are so fine that they 
are invisible to the naked eye ! Had these Irish artists of old 
lenses to aid them, so that they, with their wonderful dexterity, 
might execute what we now-a-days require strong magnifiers to 
discern ? We may question thus, but who can give us a reply ? 

The Book of Kells is in Latin ; the subject is the four Gospels, 
with the introductions of St. Jerome. The writing is astonishingly 
clear and good; the book is very littie injured; and the colours are, 
in many instances, nearly as fresh-looking as if it were a recent work, 
though now above thirteen hundred years old 1 It is in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

In the same institution is preserved another illuminated manu- 
script, the Book of Armagh, the date of which has been fixed at 
807. From a very interesting " Memoir of the Book of Armagh, 
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by the Rev. William Reeves, D. D., Vicar of Lusk," we extract the 
following : — 

" The Book of Armagh, so called because it was the most precious 
literary possession of the Church of Armagh, is a small, thick 
quarto, measuring. in height, 7J inches; in breadth, 5}; and in 
thickness, 2^; consisting of Sdl vellum leaves, on each side of 
which the writing appears in double columns. The penmanship is 
of extreme elegance, and is admirable throughout for its distinctness 
and uniformity. 

'^ What renders it an object of special interest is the fact, that 
it is the only copy of the New Testament Scriptures which has been 
transmitted to our time from the ancient Irish Church. Ireland 
was in early times famous for the ample manner in which it was 
provided with copies of the Scriptures, and was much resorted to as 
a safe, peaceable, and well-furnished field for religious study. But 
one after another, the books of sacred learning perished : what the 
Danes spared, fire consumed ; and what was fortified against the 
devouring element, by damp soon became the prey of 'decay and 
rottenness. And thus, of all the Bibles which existed, not one copy 
of the Old Testament has been preserved, or of any part thereof, 
except a mutilated copy of the Psalms of David ; and the existence 
of this we owe to the veneration in which it was held, being supposed 
to be in St. Columba's handwriting, and encased in a costly shrine 
of silver. Copies of the Gospels, more or less perfect, possessing 
all the characteristics of the Irish school of writing, are preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, of which the Books of Kells 
and Durrow are the most beautiful. A collection of St. Paul's 
Epistles, copied by an Irish scribe, and enriched with interlinear 
Irish notes, is to be seen at Wurtzburg, in Bavaria ; but the Gospels 
and other parts of the New Testament are wanting. Thus the Book 
of Armagh, to the lover of sacred antiquities, stands forth without 
a rival in the whole range of Irish literature. 

" The volume commences with certain memoirs of St. Patrick, 
which were compiled about the year 750. They fill nearly forty 
pages, and contain a large amount of informatian of an early and 
very curious kind. They are the oldest and most authentic notices 
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of the saint now in existence, and all other biographies of him either 
borrow from, or enlarge upon them. In a philological point of view 
they are of extreme interest, as possessing the most ancient specimen 
of the Irish language which is known to exist — ^Irish, as it was 
written eleven hundred years ago. Surely the book which, as regards 
rehgion, exhibits the only existing copy of the New Testament that 
was used in the Irish Church — ^eis regards history, contains the 
earliest account of the Apostle of Ireland — and, as regards literature, 
the oldest reUque of the ancient language of the country — ^has just 
claims upon the admiration and attention of all true patriots. 

'^ Next to the memoirs follows a tract called the ' Confession of 
St. Patrick,' written in Latin, and setting forth in simple and 
unpolished, but earnest language, a brief statement of the author s 
early life, his religious sentiments, and the difficulties he experienced 
in his missionary labours. 

" After this follows St. Jerome's Preface to the New Testament, 
and then the Gospels in their usual order. 

"After the Gospels follow St. Paul's Epistles, to which are 
prefixed, generally and individually, arguments or prefaces, chiefly 
from the pen of Pelagius. Between Colossians and 1 Timothy is 
inserted the Epistle to the Laodiceans, a spurious composition, 
which, at an early age of the Church, was forged by some enthusiast, 
who supposed, from Colossians iv. 16, that such an epistle once 
existed, and therefore should be suppUed, to make good a deficiency. 
This epistle is found in a great variety of Latin manuscripts of the 
New Testament, and has even made its way into some early printed 
Bibles. 

"The Apocalypse succeeds the Catholic Epistles, and, instead 
of closing the New Testament, is followed by the Acts of the 
Apostles. This order is very remarkable, and is peculiar to this 
manuscript. Speaking of order, it may be observed that, in some 
very ancient manuscripts of .the Latin Testament, the Evangelists 
are placed in this sequence : Matthew, John, Luke, Mark; in which 
position they appear in the oldest Irish copy of the Gospels which 
is known, namely, that numbered A. 4. 15, in the manuscript library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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" After ihe close of the inspired portion of the Book of Armagh 
succeeds the Life of St. Martin of Tours, written by Sulpicius 
Severus, and which is introduced into this volume partly in connexion 
with St. Patrick's history, who was believed to have been a nephew 
of that distinguished ecclesiastic, and partiy because of the veneration 
in which St. Martin was held in the ancient Church of Ireland. The 
closing article in the book is a short litany or intercession on the 
writer's behalf. 

" It was written, as has been observed, about the year 807, that 
is, about three centuries after St. Patrick's decease. Now, among 
the native Irish, this book was generally believed to have been the 
work of the saint himself; and, accordingly, the name by which it 
was commonly known was Canoin Phadraig, or, ^ the Scripture of 
Patrick.' 

" In 937, we are told by the Four Masters, ' the Canon of Patrick 
was encased by Donough, son of Flann, King of Ireland.' 

" It was in such high esteem at Armagh, that it was selected to 
receive the record of King Brian Bora's donation to the see, just 
as the Book of Kells was chosen in 1853 to be the depository of 
the Queen and Prince Albert's autographs on the occasion of their 
visiting Trinity College. It was the custom in the old monasteries 
to enter charters in the margins or blank pages of their most valued 
manuscripts, as the best mode of securing the preservation of these 
documents. So it is in the Book of Kells, in Ireland ; the Book of 
Llandaflf, in Wales ; Cuthbert's Gospels, in England ; and the Book 
of Deir, in Scotiand. Brian Bora, the first sovereign of Ireland who 
was not of the royal stock of the North, became king in 1003. In 
the year 1004 he made a royal progress through Ireland, and having 
arrived at Armagh, remained in that town for a week. While there, 
he presented Sk. golden ring of twenty ounces as an offering on the 
high altar of the church. In 1006 he again visited Armagh, and 
received the homage of the King of Ulster. On the former of these 
occaaons it probably was that he ratified to the church of Armagh 
its ancient privileges, as expressed in the brief entry which appears 
in our manuscript, on the reverse of foUo 16, and in a hand which, 
though old, is much more modera than that in which the substance 
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of the volume is written. The felkmmg is a translation of it : — 
' St. Patrick, when going to heaven, ordained that the entire produce 
of his labour, as well as of baptism, and decisdeos^ as of alms, was 
to be delivered to the apostolic city, which, in the Seotic tongue, is 
called Arddmaoha. Thus I have found it [stated] in the records of 
the Scots. This is my writing, namely, Calvus Perennis, in the 
presence of Brian, sovereign of the Scots ; and what I have written 
he decreed for all the kings of Maceria.' 

'' Calvus Perennis is the literal translation into Latin of the 
well-known Irish name Maolsuthain, pronounced Mulsoohan. The 
individual of the name who wrote this was the private confessor of 
the king, and, as might be expected, accompanied him in his expe- 
ditions. He died in the year 1031, and the record of his decease 
is entered, at that year, in the Annals of the Four Masters, in these 
words : — ' Maolsuthain anmchara (or " soul-friend") of Brian, son of 
Cennedy, departed this life.' In like manner, the word Maceria 
is the Latin equivalent for the Irish * Cashel,' of which the southern 
princes were kings ; on this occasion represented by Brian Bora, in 
his own name and that of his successors. Brian fell at Clontarf, 
in 1014." 

Dr. Reeves traces the history of the book through several ages, 
till, in 1680, it was pledged by Francis Moyer for five pounds; and, 
in 1707, it came into the hands of Mr. Arthur Brownlow, of Lurgan. 
"It descended, in 1710, to his son William; from him, in 1739, 
to his son William; from him, in 1794, to his sonWiUiam; from 
him, in 1815, to his half-brother, and residuary legatee, the Rev. 
Francis Brownlow ; and from him, in 1847, to his eldest son William, 
its last possessor in this family ; from whom it passed, on the 4th 
of November, 1853, into the possession of the Rev. Dr. Reeves, 
who purchased it from Mr. Brownlow, for the sum of ^300. It 
remained in the hands of its new possessor till 1858, when it was 
surrendered to the Library of Trinity College, as the gift of his 
Grace the Lord Primate, who, when informed that the owner would 
dispose of it for the sum he paid, in order to its being placed there, 
had, with princely readiness as well as liberality, remitted the desired 
amount, and thus secured for this invaluable monument of the sacred 
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literature of Ireland a resting-place in the depository, of all others, 
best suited to be its last home." 

The ilhiminations in the Book of Armagh, though they show in 
the best examples great artistic power, are not at all equal to those 
in the Book of Eells. 

Trinity College possesses another volume of great merit, the 
Book of Durrow, said to have been written by St. Columbkille, in 
twelve days. This is possible, if we understand the writing not to 
include the artistic part of the book. The book is smaller than 
the Eells volume ; its contents are the same ; and it has also whole 
pages of ornament, besides some very fine initial letters ; together 
with the symbols of the evangelists, each occupying a page, and 
ornamented with borders of very good design. This book is not in 
quite such good preservation as that of Kells. The style, though 
of the Irish school, is different from that of the former volume ; the 
composition and the colouring are bolder and simpler ; there are not 
the wondrous neatness and delicacy which we find in the matchless 
Book of Kells. Still, as specimens of ornamental art, they are 
worthy of the great school fi'om which they emanated. This book 
is of the same age as the Book of Kells. 

The Book of Hymns, another of these early Irish manuscripts, 
is in Trinity College, but its illuminations are of a comparatively 
inferior order of art. 

There is a Book of Psalms in Trinity College, which is 
illuminated in the Irish style; it is called the Psalter of Rice- 
marchus. It belonged to Ricemarchus, or Rhydmarch, who was 
Bishop of St. David's in 1088, but it may be of a much earlier date. 
There are a great many initial letters, which are in the same style 
as other Irish manuscripts allowed to be of a far more ancient date. 
There are three illuminated pages, namely, those to the 1st, 53nd, 
and 102nd Psalms; there are nearly two hundred initial letters. 
This book is about 6^ inches long. From its having belonged to 
a Welch bishop, some persons rank it as a Welch production I 

The Book of Ballymote, in the Royal Irish Academy, is a 
historical compilation, made in the year 1380, at a castle belonging 
to the Mac Donoghs, at Ballymote, in the county of SUgo. Many 
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of the initial letters are very good; others very coarse and bad. 
The design is in most instances superior to the execution. 

The Book of Lecan, compiled from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century; the Spotted Book, time 1400; and another MS. (marked 
43. 6), time 1460, are also in the Royal Irish Academy. The initial 
letters in these MSS. show the decline of Irish Art. 

These are nearly the whole of the Irish illuminated MSS. which 
are in Ireland ; but there are many in England and on the 
Continent. The few engravings from them which we have seen 
show them to be completely in the Irish style, and some of them 
are very fine examples of that school of art; but, as we have not 
seen the originals, we forbear any farther observations, save merely 
that formerly many of these MSS. were considered to be English 
productions, and were called Saxon. Now the style is known to be 
of the Irish school, and many of them are, by the best Enghsh 
archaeologists, held to be Irish productions. 

Not only are there exquisite Irish illuminations scattered 
throughout the hbraries of Europe, but the very finest MSS. which 
were produced on the Continent during the early Christian era, and 
which are among the most precious treasures of the great Conti- 
nental libraries, show the influence of the Irish school so decidedly, 
that we must suppose them to be the work either of Irish artists 
or their pupils. 

The art of illuminating may be said to date from the sixth 
century, so far as the Continent is concerned : the Eusebian 
Canons — two leaves of which are in the British Museum — are 
said to be the earliest specimens from which really decorative 
illumination can be studied ; and the letters given as examples 
from that work are quite Irish in form ; but, on the Continent, the 
art of illuminating did not thrive vigorously till the latter part 
of the eighth century, when Charlemagne called together men of 
education and taste from all parts, to civilize the subjects of his 
extensive empire : then the presence of Irish artists and the muni- 
ficence of this great emperor united in producing works which are 
nearly equal to the Book of Kells. Under Charlemagne and his 
grandson, Charles le Chauve — Charles the Bald — wonderfully 
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magnificent illuminated works were produced, and a school of 
Irish art appears to have been established in France, Spain, and 
Italy ; we trace it even to Africa ; for the Coptic copy of the 
Pentateuch, now at the Royal Library at Paris, which was written 
at Djizeh, in Middle Egypt, by the monk Michael, in 1360, is 
ornamented in the Irish style. Such also was the case sometimes 
with the Continental buildings. Ruskin, in his work, '' The Stones 
of Venice," and Hope, in his "Essay on Architecture," have given 
some examples of interlaced ornament, which bear a strong Irish 
character ; and, in the tenth century, wooden churches were erected 
in Norway, which are elaborately ornamented with carvings so 
completely after the Irish manner, that we might almost suppose 
they were by OToole, the artist who made the designs for King 
Turlogh O'Conor s great cross: — and perhaps also his cathedral — at 
Tuam, so closely do the compositions of the Norway churches and 
the Irish cross and cathedral agree in their general characteristics. 

We have before mentioned that the sculptured crosses of 
England and the Isle of Man, and also the sculptured stones of 
Scotland, bear the strongest impress of the Irish school ; in 
these, as well as the before-mentioned illuminations and carvings 
which have been produced out of Ireland, there are certain pecu- 
Uarities which are not found in the genuine Irish works ; there are 
traces of a foreign influence. This is just what we might expect, 
the Irish artists and their pupils would, naturally, be more or less 
influenced by local styles, and thus works would be produced 
broadly stamped with the Irish characteristics, and, in some minor 
respects, bearing marks of local impressions. In the foreign works 
we have referred to, the ^ted sons of " the Land of the West" have 
displayed their power, and for many centuries their national style 
preserved its vitality among the most civilized nations of Europe. 

In giving a few illustrations firom the Irish manuscripts, we 
regret being obliged to omit colour, which adds life to what is 
otherwise but a mere form. The soft beauty and delicacy of 
the originals cannot be rightly judged of from our examples. The 
originals are on veUum or parchment, which has a soft mellowness, 
and harmonises with the rich deep brown generally used to form 
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^m subjects on which the Irish artists 

have exercised their powers may be comprehended 

in two classes, figure and ornament; the figure 

subjects are many of them Scriptural; the fall of 

man, the atonement, and the last judgment, are very 

prevalent themes on the Irish crosses. We have 

liso David slaying the lion, David and Goliah, Abraham about to 

lacrifice Isaac, and other subjects firom the Scriptures. These are 

ometimes found associated with chariots and equestrians, stag-hunts 

nd other field-sports, chariot-races, wrestling, shooting with the 

mg bow, &c., in union with compositions of a historical character; 

ough what events are intended to be represented has seldom 

en determined. 

Figure subjects are abundant on most of the crosses, but are 

e in manuscripts and metal work. Many of the crosses are 

> rich in ornament; some of them, indeed, have little else, and 

)ur account of some of the principal Irish illuminated manuscripts 

have stated how extremely rich some of them are in examples 

decorative art. 

The figures are of various merit, but on none of them can 

ich praise be bestowed, while some are very faulty. The carvings 

the crosses have suffered from having been exposed for several 

ituries to the deterioration of a moist and variable climate ; this 
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has given them a rude appearance, which they did not originally 
possess. 

The ornaments are of two kinds, those in which human and 
other animal forms are represented, and those which, as they do 
not represent any kind of object, we may term abstract ornaments. 
Vegetable forms are very rarely used in Irish ornament. 

Serpents, strange to say, are among the principal subjects of 
Irish ornament ; dogs, birds, human beings, and other objects with 
heads, but to what order of animals they should be referred we 
cannot say ; these are interlaced and twisted, and made to do duty 
as parts of ornamental compositions, with a most thorough disregard 
of proportion, or of any quaUty except the requirements of the 
design, and the caprice of the designer. 

Sometimes we find eight human figures ; sometimes four, three, 
two, even one human figure, forming the theme of the ornament; 
and in each case the interlacings and the contortions are made 
with a most thorough disregard of anatomy, proportion, or natural 
possibiUty. 

The same observation appUes to the other animal forms used. 
The . artist regarded nothing except the ornament. He twisted and 
he involved the several members with as little feehng for the truth of 
nature as a modem opera singer does some simple word or syllable in 
his melody. And, most probably, could we ask the Irish artist why 
he has thus outraged fact, he would be as much astonished at the 
question as the opera singer would be if you asked him why does 
he, with his graces, and shakes, and other artistic resources, so 
extend and betone a word that, in simple truth and sober earnest- 
ness, has no such an array of notes belonging to it. Both are 
artists; and it is their art — ornamental art — they alone regard; 
and it is by the laws of art that their productions are to be judged. 

Of the animal ornaments our illustrations are ample. Almost 
every letter is vitalised, and the metal work is full of such 
designs. There are human beings, birds, and other vital forms 
in the utmost profusion. In our work on the crosses, serpents 
will be found in great numbers. 

Simple or abstract ornament is less generally used than the 
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kind we have just mentioned; still it occurs veiy often. The prints 
of the DrumcliflF Cross present several examples : they are also 
seen on the Tara Brooch and the Devonshire Crosier, but veiy 
sparingly on this last. Zig-zag, interlacing, and convoluting are the 
characteristics of most of the ornaments. The variety to be found 
in Irish remains is really wonderful. 

We may or we may not admire the style of the Irish school of 
art. Our present tastes, and the cosmopoUtan nature of our ideas 
respecting decorative art may not be quite in harmony with the 
peculiar, fantastic, even strange and wild-looking compositions of 
the Irish artists of old ; still we must grant them to be very 
^Ltraordinary and meritorious works, that show immense powers 
of apphcation, and a thorough acquaintance with the principles of 
decorative art. 

Turn to the outline of the Drumcliff Cross, at page 30 ; how 
simple, and well-proportioned, and elegant is that monument I Look 
at your tombstones, and your table monuments, and the host of 
other modem graveyard mementoes. How the memorial of the 
present day suffers in comparison with that of Ancient Ireland 1 

The form of a plain cross is most unpicturesque, and a ring with 
bars at right angles is not much better : this latter is the form 
of the Pagan sacred symbol, of which Moore, in his " Epicurean," 
says, that " it figured life to come." If the plain cross was the 
original object which the Irish artist had to imitate, he has improved 
the form wonderfully; and if, which is more probable, the crossed 
circle of the Pagans was the original, still, by raising the circle 
on a shaft, and putting a well-formed base, and also by the intro- 
duction, within the circle, of the curved openings, and the circular 
forms within those openings, he has rendered truly picturesque the 
original commonplace form that we so often see on the carvings 
of the Egyptians and Assyrians, and of which a good representation 
is over the doorway of the Antrim round tower. In thus, from 
unpicturesque or commonplace objects, designing ones of beauty, 
the true artist is seen. Thus Guido, when asked where he got 
his models for the beautiful heads he painted, answered by caUing 
in his porter, and from him drawing the head of an angel An 
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artist is not like a photographic camera — a mere matter-of-fact 
copying machine. 

We have said that the Irish artist knew the principles of his 
art ; he was no chance-medley fumbler, who sometimes had a lucky 
turn, and often a sad failure, like some of our own day. The Irish 
artist worked on sound principles. 

There is no principle of more importance in art than to pre- 
serve your subject clear, however much it may be decorated. The 
ornament must not smothef it; the ornament must not even hide 
it in the least. 

Look at the prints of the Drumcliff Cross, or at any of the 
prints of crosses we have published. The simple and elegant form 
of the cross is always preserved. Rich, to the utmost profusion, 
as some of these works are in decoration, still, in the veiy richest 
of them, the outer form' is preserved as purely as if there were no 
ornament whatever. To ensure this thorough preservation of the 
form, a plain moulding is carried round the cross, and on the curves 
of it. All the ornaments are placed within the moulding; they 
are ornaments ; they don't encumber or disguise ; they embeUish. 

Or look at any of the letters through this book. All the involved 
letters from the Psalter of Ricemarchus have their forms preserved 
as clearly as if they were plain type. See the A, from the Book 
of Armagh, at page 65. That letter is richly ornamented, but the 
main form is strictiy preserved. So of the JU, the P, and the 
other examples from that manuscript. The forms are kept simple ; 
they are kept distinct; no amount of ornament is allowed to confase 
the subject. 

Our two illustrations from the case of St. Patrick's Bell are 
also examples of sound ornament. There are outer mouldings; 
these are not frittered with decoration; they preserve the forms of 
the masses. Within the mouldings are ornaments of the most 
intricate kind, yet there is no confusion. Hold the print at a 
distance from you ; look at it to see the effect. You find that, like 
a picture by a clever artist, these Irish works have a fine effect 
when seen at a proper distance. You see that the detail does not 
interfere with the breadth of the composition. 
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Again, look at each of the several panels of ornament on the 
Devonshire Crosier : these are gold, framed with white, and borders 
of dark blue. No ornament is on these white and blue framings : 
they are kept plain, just as the mouldings round the cross are kept 
plam, or the main lines of the Armagh letters are kept plain, and for 
the same reason, to preserve the leading forms dear. But the panels 
are rich in ornament, are, in fact, almost painfully minute, and 
involved, and intricate ; yet they have a broad artistic effect, because 
some form of a simple character is made the theme or subject of 
each panel. This simple form is carefully preserved. All the fine 
hues, which so twist, and turn, and interlace throughout each 
composition, which are so intricate and minute that the eye can 
often with difficulty follow them ; these are never allowed to obscure 
the theme : hence, they ornament, they don't disguise, or encumber, 
or confrise the subject. Look at them at a reasonable distance ; then 
you will see how artistically the ornaments have been treated. Our 
representations are most minutely true : they show that the Irish 
artist knew thoroughly how to unite breadth of effect with minute- 
ness of detail ; and that, however singular or wild-looking his designs 
are, the manner in which he has treated them shows the highly 
educated and accomplished artist. 

In colour we find the same artistic power displayed: we have 
to lament that our illustrations from manuscripts are not coloured, 
for it is in manuscripts that the Irish artist has shown his fiill 
knowledge of colour. The metal work illustrations which we give 
must serve for the present. 

One peculiarity about the Irish ornamental works in metal is 
the little intrinsic value of the materials of which they are composed. 
A core of oak forms the greater part of the Devonshire Crosier. 
A copper body is the basis of the case for St. Patrick's Bell. 
Common white bronze is the greater part of the Tara Brooch. As 
for jewellery, there is actually nothing of the kind. Olass and 
enamel are the materials which are used where we modems would 
use jewels. There are blue glass, and brown glass, and clear 
white glass, but no jewel whatever, unless crystal and comeUan be 
jewels ; and we know of no genuine Irish work in which cornelian 
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has been used. It occurs in some patched-up parts of the case of 
St. Patrick s Bell, but this instance is exceptional. 

The artist used gold, or silver, or niello; blue, white,. or 
brown glass, or enamel ; not for their intrinsic value, but for their 
power as materials to produce an artistic effect ; just as Claude or 
Titian used ultramarine, a colour dearer than gold, or some common 
blue, cheaper than copper, not because of the price of either 
pigment, but because of their value as art materials. 

We have seen that the dealer in old metal at Drogheda refused 
to purchase the Tara Brooch ; in his judgment it was not worth so 
much old brass : but genius had adorned the worthless metal of the 
Tara Brooch ; and as the hand of the skilful artist can convert an 
almost valueless piece of canvas, and the colours on his palette into 
a work of art that monarchs may covet, so the Irish artist who 
produced the Tara Brooch has rendered his almost valueless mate- 
rials immeasurably more valuable than if it were gold, soUd through- 
out, and many times larger than it is. And we are convinced that, 
if our modem workers in metal could show as much art power, and 
use it as skilfully, their works, even if based on common bronze, 
would be of many times more value than so much solid gold. 
Now-a-days, the mere intrinsic value of the metal is generally the 
first consideration; " Is it solid gold ?" is the primary question : the 
artistic part is not heeded, simply because decorative art is not 
properly cultivated. Not so the Irish workers in metal ( : with them 
the artistic part was everything : the intrinsic value of the materials 
was not minded by these talented men. 

That the sculptured crosses and other carvings in stone, and in 
wood too— of which, we doubt not, many churches and other pubHc 
buildings were constructed in Ireland formerly — ^were coloured, we 
are strongly of opinion. This opinion is but a conjecture, as no trace 
of colour has been found. What renders this conjecture probable is 
that the Irish artists were extremely skilfal in the use of colour, as 
is seen by their illuminations. The excellence of the colouring of the 
Book of Kildare was extolled by Giraldus Cambrensis, and still we 
admire the beauty of the colouring of illuminations that are declared 
to be tiiirteen hundred years old ; a fact which shows not only great 
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skill in the use of colours, but also great knowledge in the properties 
of pigments. We also admire the skill with which the remains of 
metal work are coloured ; and we are naturally led to think that the 
artists who showed such knowledge and taste in using colour on their 
metal works and illuminations, would not fail to avail themselves 
of the fine opportunities for the use of colour which were afforded 
by buildings, and such monuments as the sculptured crosses. That 
we find no colours on these works now is only natural : these 
remains have been neglected for centuries ; they have been covered 
with mosses, lichens, and weeds ; and this vegetation, added to the 
effects of being exposed to the skyey influences, would long since 
have destroyed every trace of colour. 

There is among us a strong prejudice against the use of colour. 
The idea of painting our public buildings with brilliant colours, and 
of applying colours to our statues, is not considered right; but if 
classic examples be of weight, we have them in sufficient numbers. 
Ten years ago Herman Hettner went to Greece, for the purpose of 
examining on the spot the subject of colouring buildings and 
statues. "Athens and the Feloponese" is the book in which he 
has stated the facts which he collected, which are briefly as follow : — 
The ceilings of the temples were painted of a blue ground, with 
gold stars ; the walls were painted. The mouldings of the cornices 
and ceilings were painted in lively colours ; pillars were coloured 
red. Here is enough of bright and varied colouring on the buildings 
of classic Greece ; and we may add, in addition to Hettner 's facts, 
that others have been discovered which leave no doubt of the Greeks 
having applied bright colours — ^blue, red, and yellow — ^and gilding 
to their pubUc buildings; the white marble temples were painted 
all over. 

That the Egyptians and the Assyrians coloured their temples 
is so well known that it need scarcely be mentioned. 

But the Greeks also coloured their statues, and sometimes 
dressed them; this latter part some will grant to have been an 
improvement : not so, perhaps, the painting of statues, colouring 
their hps and eyes, sometimes painting them all over, adorning 
them with shields, helmets, straps, &c., in various coloured metals ; 
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giving the Veniises bright red hair and silver lips; and to bronze 
statues, silver lips ; inserting precious stones in the eyes of statues ; 
bedecking them with gilding; — ^all this and more is told of the 
Greeks, and Faraday has even analysed the remains of colour, and 
told us what are their components. 

The truth is, that the use of colour on statues and buildings 
appears to have been universal. The statues of the middle i^es, 
those of the kings and queens, of the knights and other notable 
personages which adorn the ancient buildings of Europe, have traces 
of colour, which show that they were coloured, and what colours 
were used. The love of colour is as natural to us as of form itself, 
and nothing but the result of an erroneous training would cause us 
to dispense with the beauty of colour applied to our public buildings 
and our statues. Colour was used to our statuary till the convulsion 
of the religious change in the sixteenth century led to our neglect 
of art for polemics and politics. Our public monuments, as a 
consequence, were neglected, the colours on our statues faded away, 
and we fancied that they never had been coloured; and, what is 
far worse, we fancied that statues and public buildings ought not to 
be coloured; that it would be in bad taste, unclassical; that the 
Greeks never did use colour : we now know better. 

As the Irish artists have shown that thdy had a high relish for 
the charms of colour, as they have used it so skilfully in their 
illuminations, and as they have used it in their metal work with 
more artistic skill than any other people, it is but a reasonable 
idea that they would not be behind others in the application of 
colour to their buildings and monuments. What strengthens 
this idea is that some of the crosses are carved in very low 
reUef. The Cross of Tuam has the greater part of its excessively 
intricate carvings cut in very low relief; in fact, they are only in 
outline on the stone: colour was indispensable for these. Again, 
there is much carving on the crosses in situations which could 
not be seen unless aided by colour; and another fact is, that 
many of the intricate, interlaced patterns on the crosses are found 
to be composed of several separate bands, which are so arranged as 
to form symmetrical patterns; but this arrangement cannot be 
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seen unless displayed by colour. Plate 35 of our work on the Irish 
Crosses has a number of these patterns coloured, for the purpose of 
showing their symmetrical arrangement. 

Thus, then, we find\|iiat, in figure, the remains of Irish art are 
defective ; but, in om^iment, they show that, in a knowledge of the 
sound principles of art, in breadth of efiect, united to richness of 
detail, in fertility of invention, and delicacy of execution, the Irish 
artists were consummate masters, and have, perhaps, never been 
equalled by those of any other nation ; that they excelled in colour 
as well as in design ; and that they, probably, coloured their public 
buildings and monuments! In these conclusions — ^the last excepted 
— ^we are supported by the testimonies we have previously quoted- 
but our opinion has been formed independent oif these ; and our 
own professional pursuits, and long and careful investigation of the 
subject, has, we trust, folly qualified us to form a proper conclusion 
on the subject, independent of those judges whose encomiums have 
been so enthusiastic in favour of Irish art. 

Where and when was the Irish style originated ? We have already 
shown that, from the 5th to the 14th century, it existed throughout 
Europe ; but we can trace it to no earlier period, nor have we met 
with any evidence of its having been much in use on the Conti- 
nent, except for illuminations. In Scotiand there are very many 
stones sculptured in the Irish style, some of which are called Pagan, 
but we don*t know on what authority. In England, and Wales, and 
the Isle of Man, we also find the Irish style used on sculptured 
monuments, but still are not certain respecting the dates. We have 
before stated that many of the illuminations heretofore called Saxon 
are now considered to be Irish ; and the opinion among archssologists 
that those so-called Saxon manuscripts are truly Irish ones, is 
gaining strength daily : even a manuscript of the Oospels, which is 
reputed to have been transmitted firom Rome, by Pope Gregory the 
Great, to the apostie of England, St. Augustine, and which would 
naturally be supposed to be a Roman production, is now admitted 
beyond a doubt to be an Irish work. And the far-famed Book of 
Durham, in the British Museum, the pride of the great national 
library of Great Britain, is hardly thought to be Saxon. It is 
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certainly either the work of Irish artists or the pupils taught by 
them, at the school they founded at Lindisfame, in Northum- 
berland. 

Giraldus Cainbrensis, when he described the Book of Kildiare, 
never seems to have doubted that it was an Irish book, yet he 
ascribes it to the time of St. Patrick, that is, to the middle of the 
fifth century. That the Irish were makers of books in the time of 
Bede seems clear, firom his attributing a curative power to books 
brought out of Ireland : a book, or leaves of a book, were to be 
steeped in water, and the Uquor given as a cure to sick cattle. We 
may doubt the efficacy of the nostrum, but we can scarcely doubt 
that at that time — ^the commencement of the eighth century — ^the 
Irish were manufacturers of books, whether illuminated or not we 
cannot tell. This idea of the curative power of parchment water 
seems to have prevailed in Ireland as well as in England; the 
Book of Kells and the Book of Durrow appear to have suffered 
firom this ancient water-cure process. With relation to the latter 
book, the late Dr. 0*Donovan, in one of the notes to the " Annals 
of the Four Masters," gives the following extract from Connell 
Mac Geoghegan : — " That book which is at Dorowe, in the King's 
County, I saw the ignorant peasant that had the same in his custody, 
when sickness came on cattie, for their remedy, put water on the 
book, and suffer it to rest th^eon." This water was given to the 
cattle to drink. How long this superstition lasted 1 O'Donovan 
justly observes that such a superstition has been the destruction of 
many of our ancient books. 

Bede also states that in his time, the Gospels were written in 
five languages, of which Latin is one, and Irish another. We have 
now Latin Gospels written by those ancient Irish, but none in the 
Irish language ; but we are not unreasonable in thinking that those 
who could produce such beautifiil manuscripts of the Latin Gospels 
would be also the people to write them in their own language. 

But while we find manuscripts illuminated in the Irish style 
on the Continent of Europe ; while we see manuscripts and sculp- 
tured works through England, and Scotiand, and the Isle of Man ; 
the examples of Irish art thus becoming more numerous the nearer 
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we approach Ireland; and while we can trace most of the works 
which are out of Ireland, either directly to Irish artists, or to their 
teachings and influence, we find in Ireland itself a greater number 
of Irish art works — speaking comparatively — and these works in 
greater variety ; for in Ireland we have churches, and crosses, and 
grave-slabs, and metal works, and manuscripts : and the manuscripts 
are admitted to be Irish ; and some of the metal works have 
inscriptions on them which show them to be Irish ; and the churches, 
crosses, and grave-slabs are of Irish stone : and some of the crosses 
have inscriptions on them which show them to be Irish; and the 
inscriptions on the metal work and the sculptured crosses are always 
in the Irish letters; and, with the exception of one cross in the 
churchyard at Kells, and a small part of the inscriptions on the 
metal-work Cross of Cong, in the Royal Irish Academy, all the 
inscriptions are in the Irish language. These facts — of the greater 
quantity of examples, and their greater variety— of the materials — of 
the letters and language of the inscriptions — indicate Ireland as the 
fountain-head of Irish art: its division thence throughout Europe 
has been already stated. 

In addition to the above considerations, there are others drawn 
from the style itself and the subjects represented. The style 
is unlike that of any other nation: we know the style of every 
nation, and that of Ireland differs essentially from them all. For 
example, the Roman artists could not have been the authors of 
the Augustinian Gospels — ^that manuscript which Pope Gregoiy 
presented to St. Augustine. Art was then at a very low ebb in 
Rome, and such as it was, its style was quite different from 
that which is peculiar to Ireland. Neither could Roman artists 
have produced the sculptured crosses. They were not produced in 
Italy, for the material is not Italian, it is Irish : they could not 
produce them there, for the style, the language, and the letters are 
Irish. It wouM be just as reasonable to suppose that Roman artists 
would talk Irish to gratify St. Augustine, as that they would decorate 
the Gospels in the Irish style to gratify this Roman missionary to 
England. Thus our evidence tends strongly to show that the style 
is indigenous to Ireland. 
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As to the question, When did it arise ? we are inclined to refer 
its origin to an early Pagan era. The Book of Eildare appears, 
from the account of Cambrensis, to have been a finer work than the 
Book of Kells. The only objection we know against this is, that 
it is seemingly impossible to excel some of the best illuminations 
of the latter manuscript. The Book of Kildare is, by the same 
authority, referred to the time of the Irish apostle. It has been 
contended that this missionary brought with him a train of skilful 
men, to instruct the Irish in civilized arts. Be this as it may, 
these instructors could not have taught the style of Irish art, for 
it was not then known out of Ireland ; and we are strongly inclined 
to consider the above statement a piece of pure invention, as is 
much more that is told about St. Patrick. 

Neither did the style commence with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Ireland. So far from bearing traces of a Christian 
origin, it has, on the contrary, decided characteristics of* Paganism, 
one of which is the immense quantity of serpents introduced 
into the ornaments. That serpent worship prevailed extensively 
in the Pagan era is established: the opinion among those who 
have investigated the subject of ophiolatry is, that it would be 
difficult to find a country in which traces of it are not to be found ; 
the quantity of serpents represented in Irish ornaments is indicative 
of serpent worship. 

Again, the total absence of a Christian character in Irish orna- 
ments has an aspect of Paganism. This we account for by 
answering)(tha^^e style was established long before Christianity 
was introduced into Ireland; that on the change in religion being 
made, the Irish artists employed their style for Christian purposes ; 
that objects, such as the serpents — ^which originally had a special 
religious significance among the Pagans — ^had gradually lost that 
significance, and become, in the eyes of the multitude, mere objects 
of decoration ; or, even if the converts regarded them in the Pagan 
religious way, we know that the missionaries of old knew how to 
wink at some minor matters, in order to effect the great purpose of 
Christian unity. 

That the peculiar form of the Irish cross is heathen, and was a 
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sacred symbol with the Pagans, we have already mentioned: that 
it has been continned among the Christianized Irish, and used as a 
sacred emblem we admit; but that does not prove its Christian 
origin any more than the urn which we see placed on a modem tomb, 
or marked on the seal of a mourning letter in this Christian age, is, 
therefore, an emblem of Christian origin ; on the contrary, we know 
that it originated in the Pagan custom of burning the dead, and 
collecting the ashes into an urn, and hence the urn became an 
emblem of death ; and thus we hold that the character of much of 
the Irish ornaments, and the particular form of the Irish cross, had 
their origin among pagans f« this symbol signified Bel, Baal, or 
Apollo ; these being names for the god of the sun, whose annual, or 
annular, course was indicated by the ring, and the seasons by the 
crossing lines or quarters. In like manner, the serpent was sacred, 
because that animal sheds its skin annually, and for some other 
equally superstitious reasons: even the plain cross had a sacred 
import, as indicating the sun's crossing the equator. Thus it was 
that, among illiterate nations, symbols were devised to supply the 
place of words. ,v .• -^ . *< '^ 

*^Tfaflt Irish Art must have be|pn cultivated for centuries before 
such a work as the Book of EeJQs or the Book of Kildare could 
have been produced, is unquestiqnable. The perfection which is 
shown in the Book of Kells, in clesign, in colouring, in execution, 
in miraculous delicacy, in an almo^ inconceivable amount of minute 
detail, required a very long cultivation in order to bring the art of 
illuminating to such wonderful excellence ; this art was, apparently, 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans ; it could not have sprung up 
at once into perfection at the touch of St. Patrick's foot on the soil 
of Ireland ; he could not have brought it from where it was 
unknown: it must have been in Ireland when he cameT-and most 
{>robably was here hundreds of. years before his. anivaL 

Our conclusion is, that Irish Art arose some hundreds of years 
before Christianity was introduced into Ireland. ^> 
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PART III. 



THE ROUND TOWERS DESCRIBED. 




ij singular character of the Bound 
Towers, the veil of mystery which still hangs 
over them, and the many conflicting theories 
which have been devised for the purpose of 
explaining their origin and use, render them a veiy 
interesting subject in connexion with Irish civilization. 
We will give an account of the chief characteristics of these 
structures, and the principal suggestions as to the time when, and 
the purpose for which they were erected. 

The woodcut on next page represents the Tower at Kilkenny, 
and gives an idea of what an Irish tower is. This tower is one 
hundred feet from the base course to the top of the parapet wall ; 
its outer diameter is fifteen feet at the bottom, and eleven feet two 
inches at the top. The wall, immediately above the foundation 
course, is about three and a-half feet thick, and nearly a foot thinner 
at the top of the tower. Externally the tower is remarkably well 
built, the stones being generally in courses, well dressed, and most 
carefully spawled; each course may average about nine inches in 
height. 

This tower has been lately cleaned out, and floors have been put 
in, so that, by means of these and ladders, access can be had to the 
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top. A hole was formerly broken through, and some of the 

dressing-stones of an upper window knocked out, by which the 

roof can be clambered on. The extensive 

view from thence will well repay the 

labour of the ascent, as, in addition to 

its own height, the tower is placed on a 

considerable elevation. 

There is an entrance doorway, the 
sill of which is nine feet two inches above 
the foundation course ; this doorway is 
of cut stone, as are all openings in the 
building. The doorway is semicircular 
headed, the arch being formed of three 
stones. It is singular that the lines of 

the key-stone do not run true to the centre of the arch; they 
run to points, one seven inches, the other five inches from the 
centre ; a considerable deviation, as the radius of the arch is only 
eleven inches ; the deviation is evident outside, the stones run 
the entire thickness of the wall, and this irregularity in the hues 
of junction is still better seen inside, in consequence of the joints 
being better protected from the weather. The doorway is of granite ; 
its height is four feet nine inches; it is two feet wide below, and 
barely one foot ten inches wide at the spring of the arch. 

The aspect of the doorway is south-east, and the thickness of 
the wall at the sill three feet two inches. 

The doorway of the tower on Devenish Island, near Enniskillen, 
has a semicircular head, formed — ^like the Kilkenny one — of three 
stones, which extend the entire thickness of the waU, three feet 
four inches. The lines of junction of the arch stones deviate 
from the centre very much, like those of the Kilkenny doorway. 
These are the only instances we have seen of this singular irregu- 
larity. The Devenish doorway is five feet three inches high, two 
feet one inch wide below, and close on two feet wide above ; it is, 
therefore, a little larger than the Kilkenny one. The material is a 
hard sandstone, admirably worked. The aspect of the doorway is north- 
east. The door-sill is eight feet six inches up from the base course. 
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Inside the Kilkenny tower, at eight inches below the door-sill, 

there is a bearing course, which projects four inches, and runs 

round the tower ; on this a floor is laid. There 

■ are six similar bearing courses, with floors laid, 

above the one at the doorway, the intervals 
-" between the bearing courses being, as they 

ascend, 13 feet, 13 ft. 1 in., 13 ft. 9J in., 14 ft. 
8 in., 13 ft. 1 in., and 13 feet 6 inches. 

The inner diameter at the doorway is eight 
feet, and the diameter at the top floor is six feet 
three inches. 

There is no opening for Ught to the first 
floor except the doorway ; there had been a door 
hung there of old ; there is a modem one there 
now. The doorway is dressed to a flat face on 
the inside, for the door to lie against. 

The four floors next above the doorway are 
lighted by square-headed openings; their sides 
slope a little; each is about a foot above the 
floor ; their height varies from two feet six inches 

to two feet, and their width below from one foot 

two inches to one foot. They are a couple of 
inches narrower above than below. The fifth floor has no opening 
for Ught. The top room has six windows : these are of cut stone, 
Hke the others ; they are square-headed, three feet one and a-half 
inch high, barely one foot six inches in width below, and one foot 
four inches wide at top. 

The tower is very well preserved, and admirably worked. It is 
so even externally that, when viewed from the top, it looks nearly 
as even as a gun-barrel. Inside it is rough, the circular form is 
not well preserved, the sides bulge out unevenly, and several stones 
have been left projecting at different places, as if through mere 
negligence ; these stand out from two to seven inches, there seems 
no order in their placing. The top room is an exception to these 
remarks respecting the inside ; it is carefully finished. The doorway 
and the four small openings above the doorway are of granite ; the 
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six openings to the top floor and the rest of the tower are limestone ; 
hoth kinds of stone are got in the locality. 

The inside diameter of the tower at the ceiling is only five feet 
nine inches ; the ceiling is six feet four inches up from the floors, 
and is a very low curve of scarcely eight inches rise in the centre. 
The ceiUng is a regular built arch. The roof is formed of large 
flags. There are holes in the walls to allow the water to drain to 
the outside : the roof is water-tight. The parapet wall, now very 
irregular, appears to have been originally very low ; it is about 
fourteen inches thick. None of the openings look exactly to the 
cardinal points. This tower is very nearly seven diameters in height; 
it leans towards the north ; the line at that side is quite vertical. 

There are the remains of a round tower at Drumcliff, near the 
sculptured cross we have illustrated in the present work. This is 
on the road side, about five hundred feet due west of the church 
and churchyard of Drumcliffl 

This tower is now only about twenty-five feet high ; it has been 
lately reduced to its present 
dilapidated state by a road con- 
tractor, who thought it would 
be a convenient source to supply 
his wants. He even used gun- 
powder to hasten the demolition. 
There are rents from top to 
bottom, which attest the vio- 
lence of the means this Macadam of Shgo adopted. Fortunately, 
he was stayed before he had quite completed the destruction of the 
tower : what he has left we now proceed to describe. 

The situation is near the sea, the position rather flat ; high hills 
are within a couple of miles inland. The tower, when at its full 
height, must have been a conspicuous object for miles in the direc- 
tions of north, south, and west. 

It is built of a dark red sandstone, with a few Umestomes 
intermixed; the stones are generally twelve or sixteen inches long, 
rough, apparently undressed, spawled ; they present a tolerably even 
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face on the outside; the inside is more irregular. Both sorts of 
stone belong to the locality. 

The base course is about two feet above the level of the 
roadway. It is formed of very large stones, and projects about nine 
inches. 

The doorway is six feet four inches above the base course. 
It is five feet two inches high, one foot nine inches wide below, 
and an inch or two narrower above ; the head is formed of a 
single straight stone. The doorway is very much injured ; it looks 
east-south-east. 

On the inside the tower is filled with stones and rubbish to 
within a couple of feet of the doorsill. The wall is three feet six 
inches thick at the doorway. 

The inner diameter of the tower at the door level is nine feet 
three inches; the outer circumference at the base is fifty-two feet. 
Only about twenty-five feet of the height of the tower now remain, 
but it most probably was originally nearly one hundred feet high. 
There is an oflFset for bearing a floor at about fifteen feet up, and an 
opening for light a little above the offset. This opening is of the 
same form and about the same size as the corresponding one in the 
Kilkenny tower. 

Many of the towers terminate in a conical roof of stone. These 
roofs have a high pitch, and are so suitable a covering for this kind 
of building that one is almost surprised every tower was not so 
covered; but such does not appear to have been the case. Many 
of the towers have their upper parts destroyed, like that at Drumcliff*, 
so that we cannot tell how they were terminated ; but others of them 
are open at the top. Some have low roofs, like the Kilkenny tower, 
and the one at Kilmallock, has a conical roof, which is concealed by 
a battlemented parapet. 

The general character of the towers can be understood firom 
the preceding accounts : they vary in size, but not much. Their 
general height, when complete^ is about ninety-five feet; general 
diameter at base, fifteen or sixteen feet. They are always single 
in a locality, with one exception ; at Clonmacnoise there are two ; 
one is very ancient and very small, being only fifty-six feet high to 
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the top of the cone, and scarcely thirteen feet diameter at the 
base, but this small tower is exceptional in many respects. 
The second tower at Clonmacnoise is only about sixty feet high, 
though the walls are four feet thick at the base, and the outer 
diameter at the base is about eighteen feet six inches, so that this 
second Clonmacnoise tower is an exceptional one also, in its greater 
diameter, thicker walls, and being but a little above three diameters 
high, the usual proportions being five to six diameters. 

Of these singular structures there are, perhaps, above fifty yet 
remaining in Ireland. We have ourselves visited and carefully 
examined nearly forty of them, and we know of several more. Little, 
except the foundations, remain of some, while others are still perfect. 
We have seen lists of above a hundred round towers in Ireland, but 
these lists include towers that have been totally destroyed. There 
are two or three round towers in Scotland, two in the Isle of Man, 
some in India, and we have heard that there are buildings in France 
which resemble the Irish round towers. 

Much skill has been shown in the Irish towers. The workman- 
ship in general is very good: notwithstanding their slender form, 
they possess great lasting power. This arises firom their being not 
only well built, but also firom their circular form, as thereby they 
present the least possible surface of resistance to storms: their 
circular form also gives them the strength of the arch against lateral 
pressure : their strength is increased by their getting narrow upwards. 

The slope given to the sides of the doors and windows is for the 
sake of appearance ; the sloped lines harmonize with the slope of the 
tower; upright lines would not have looked so weU. This fact 
shows a cultivated taste in the constructers of these towers. 
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amount of zeal and warmth have been 
displayed on the subject of the origin and use 
of the round towers, that would be perfectly 
^. incomprehensible to an " outsider," who 
might think in his innocence that a mere 
speculative subject, of no practical utility, and in which 
men of education and habits of analysis are engaged, 
would be examined with philosophical calmness, and 
settled, if it could be settled at all, with good humour; 
but the Irish round tower question has proved one 
thing, if nothing more, namely, that some of the 
gentlemen who embarked in it are not "pigeon-Uvered;" 
they don't " lack gall." The amount of discussion which 
this subject has eUcited is surprising, while the zeal of some, and 
over-warmth of others have served to amuse, if not to astonish 
those who, like ourselves, are mere spectators. 

As respects the theories, there has been a considerable variety. 
First, as to their origin. They were built by the Danes, say some : 
they were erected by the Pagan Irish, say several others : they were 
erected by the Christian Irish, says the last theorist, the celebrated 
antiquarian. Dr. Petrie. 

Again, as to the uses for which they were erected, the variety 
is still more charming, if there be anything charming in such 
a medley of conflicting opinions. 
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The above-mentioned writer s profound essay furnishes the follow- 
ing list of theories respecting the uses for which these strange 
buildings were erected : — 

1. That the PhoBnicians erected them for fire temples. 

S. That the Druids used them as places from which to proclaim 
• the Druidical festivals. 

3. That they were for astronomical purposes. 

4. That they were Phallic emblems. (This is O'Brien s theory.) 

5. That they were for good people, like Simon Stylites, to shut 
themselves up in. 

6. That they were for bad people to be shut up in, till, by doing 
penance, they became good. 

7. That they were for belfries. 

8. That they were keeps, or monastic casties, to keep the clergy 
and their treasures in ; and lastiy, 

9. That they were beacons, or watch-towers. 

And, as if nine were not enough, some wicked wag has had the 
cruelty to inflict a tenth theory, namely, that these towers were built 
by the Ancients for the purpose of puzzling the Modems ; and, alas 1 
this has proved to be the truest theory of all; for, with all this variety 
the antiquarian knot is still untied ; the Irish riddle is still unsolved ; 
the modems are puzzled. 

In 1827, the Royal Irish Academy gave a prize for an Essay in 
which it was maintained that the towers were fire temples; and, 
in 1828, the same society gave another prize for another Essay, 
in which the fire temple theory was also maintained. 

But the Academy, apparentiy not satisfied with this theory, 
offered another prize, making it conditional that the ^^ uncertainty 
in which the origin and use of the towers are involved be satis- 
factorily removed." That prize was gained by Dr. Petrie — then 
George Petrie, Esq. — in 1832, just thirty years ago. The Royal 
Irish Academy, the most learned body in Ireland, declared, by 
adjudging the prize, that the ^' uncertainty" had been satisfactorily 
removed ; an opinion in which, we regret to say, the public have not 
acquiesced. 

It was not till the thirteenth year after the prize had been 

N 
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adjudged that the Essay was published ; it then appeared in quarto, 
and also as a closely printed imperial octavo of near five hundred 
pages, and containing two hundred and fifty-six illustrations. That 
so long an Essay was ever read before the Academy will be naturally 
questioned by some, but it seems that it was not originally so long ; 
the many years that elapsed between the reading and the publishing 
of the Essay enabled the learned author to extend, and, no doubt, 
mature his production, so that the pubUc have the advantage of the 
well-considered arguments of this distinguished antiquarian on the 
subject of the Irish round towers. 

Only a part, however, of this advantage has been enjoyed. The 
Essay is said to have consisted originally of about fifty pages, but 
it has been so much enlarged that the author states a second 
volume is needed to contain some important proofs and £acts ; but 
the Academy has accepted the imperfect portion which has been 
pubUshed as a discha^e of his undertaking with them, and, as thirty 
years have elapsed since the prize was conferred, we may naturally 
suppose that the second volume will never be pubHshed. 

That the learned author has not been incapacitated either by 
want of means, of healtli, or of leisure, tenders his retiscence the 
more surprising. The Royal Irish Academy paid him nine hundred 
pounds sterling on behalf of the Essay, no bad encouragement; 
there was also a good pension procured for him ; and he has also 
had the advantage of the octavo edition of the Essay. That he 
has enjoyed an easy position for many years is a gratifying fact; 
but it is a source of regret that he has not employed his dignified 
leisure in completing his work. 

Under the circumstances we have stated, it appears to us that 
the Academy has a simple duty to p^orm. Were it a private 
association, it would be at liberty to use its funds as it thought 
proper; but, as a pubHc body, receiving a grant firom the pubhc 
purse, to be dispensed for» the pubUc benefit, the Academy, we most 
respectfully suggest, is bound to send forth the whole of the Essay : 
the pubhc money has been paid for it, and the public are entitled 
to that for which they have paid. But we question if the Academy 
has even the manuscript of the unpublished part of the Essay; 
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if it has, and the Academy dechne to pubhsh, the manuscript might 
be open for inspection, as other manuscripts are, and thus an 
opportunity be afforded of weighing the whole of the facts and 
reasonings which the Academy has pronounced to be " satisfactory," 
and of which so large a portion has been withheld for these thirty 
years. If it has not got the remainder of the Essay, the learned 
and talented author would, no doubt, give it to them when called on 
to do so, which should be done without further delay. 
The theories which Dr. Petrie has advanced are : — 

'^ I. That the towers are of Christian and ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at 
various periods between the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 

" II. That they were designed to answer, at least, a twofold use, namely, to serve as 
belfhes, and as keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and 
other valuables were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics to whom thej bieloQged 
could retire for security in case of sudden predatory attack. 

'^ III. That they were, probably, also used when occasion required, as beacons or watch- 
towers.* — (p. 2.) 

In the Doctor's opinion, to estabhsh his views is a very easy 
matter. He tells us, in his preface, that only a " very thin veil 
involved the origin of her round towers in mystery." Of course, 
if the Doctor can lift this veil, the mystery is gone. What the 
Doctor terms " an erroneous conclusion as to the indefinite antiquity 
and use of the round towers" will be properly corrected, and the Irish 
people will be taught not to indulge in " the most visionary notions 
of the ancient civilization and importance of their country." He 
fondly hopes the learned will adopt his theories ; but " the majority 
of the middle classes,*' being tainted with '^ opinions as to the 
indefinite antiquity and Pagan uses" of the towers, he has not 
such fond hopes of. A better reason for the learned author's 
anticipated failure is to be found in the numerous mistakes he has 
made, both as respects facts and reasoning, mistakes so important 
that we are surprised any man, either of the learned or middle 
classes, could be expected to adopt the Doctor s theories. Some of 
these mistakes will be pointed out in the next chapter. 
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IR \yi^]H^jL) writers on Irish antiquities have not 
only maintained the most baseless opinions, but they 
have also made statements directly at variance with 
facts ; we have ahready shown one of the Rev. Dr. 
Ledwich s errors in this respect. This loose writer 
not only contradicts the reality, but he even contradicts himself. He 
wished to represent the Irish people up to the seventeenth century 
as a nation of savages, and, accordingly, he says they were. Shortly 
afterwards he wished to show that the Irish people were, from an 
early period of the Christian era, the most learned people in Europe, 
and he proves they were. Yet Ledwich is an authority on Irish 
antiquities. 

Dr. Lanigan states that the doorways of the towers face the west ; 
Dalton and some others say they face the east, both assertions being 
wrong. The latter writer makes some other statements respecting 
the towers which are egregiously wrong, yet these misstatements 
appear in an Essay which gained a prize from the Royal Irish 
Academy, and is printed in one of their volumes. Such are some 
of tiie false lights that have misguided tyros; there is not one of 
them trustworthy. 

This extreme neglect of accuracy has been very properly con- 
demned by Dr. Petrie. He censures Sir James Ware (122); the 
Rev. Dr. Ledwich he charges justly with " artfulness and audacious 
mendacity," as " one desirous of supporting an erroneous hypothesis 
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by false assertions" (10); and other writers receive their share of 
strong condenmation. 

The Doctor informs us that he has avoided errors. " The towers 
have been all subjected to a careful examination, and their pecu- 
liarities accurately noticed" (2) ; and he asserts his illustrations are 
I so accurate that "they may be considered as quotations from our 

I ancient monuments." Were these statements true, the Doctors 

work would be a text-book to which we could turn for facts, and 
thus see at a glance what required many years to accumulate ; . but, 
alas I the text-book of Irish antiquities has yet to be written ; for, 
though the Doctor is immeasurably superior to his predecessors, he 
is not always reliable. By pointing out some of the errors of 
previous writers, Dr. Petrie has rendered a good service to Irish 
archsaology ; we hope, by pursuing a similar course as respects his 
Essay, to be of service in the same cause. 

In noticing the learned Doctors mistakes, we shall not limit 
ourselves to any prescribed order: we will take the errors as we 
meet them, satisfied that if we show our objections to be well-founded, 
we will have done enough ; we also beg to mention that we by no 
means intend to point out every mistake; far from it; our object 
is not to analyse the whole of the Doctor s book, but simply to show 
that it is not the correct work he represents ; a few instances will 
serve for this purpose. Our references are to the octavo edition, 
and are enclosed within brackets. 

'' The doorway most generally faces the east, but it is also sometimes fonnd fiicing the 
north-east and south-east." — (34.) 

The aspects of the doorways of the towers we have examined 
varied from west-of-north roimd to south. The greater number 
looked,* more or less, south-of-east, but there was every direction 
included in the eastern semicircle from north to south. 

^'The external circnmference at the base is from forty to sixty feet, or somewhat 
more."— (861.) 

A circumference of forty feet gives a diameter of thirteen feet; 
and a circumference of sixty feet gives a diameter of a little above 
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nineteen feet. There is only the very small and exceptional tower 
at Clonmacnoise of only thirteen feet in diameter; but, in support 
of his argument against the Persian towers being like the Irish ones, 
he asserts that the Irish towers were only "nine or ten feet in 
diameter" (33), the averse diameter being fifteen or sixteen feet. 

" They arc finished at the top with a conical roof of stone." — (361.) 

This is not the case : some have roofs that are not conical ; 
very maay have no roofs ; and others have their upper parts destroyed, 
so that we cannot tell in what way they were finished. 

'* The top fireqaentl J, as there is every reason to believe, terminated with a cross formed 
of a single stone."— (361.) 

Not one reason is given for the belief; but, no doubt, the Doctor 
was told so, and believed his informants to be trustworthy. How 
httle rehance is to be placed on the statements of Irish antiquaries 
we may guess, if those who talk be no better, as respects facts, than 
those who have written. As the tops have been off most of the 
towers for very many years, the statement is more than doubtful : 
no proof being given renders it still more suspicious. We know 
that the top of Swords tower terminates in a cross, but we know 
also that the whole top is a very clumsy piece of modem work. 
We have heard, too, of a stone of some sort having terminated 
Ardmore Tower, but though we asked those who could best inform 
us, we could not get satisfactory proof about it ; and if there had 
been a cross there, we ask, Had it been there fi^om the first, or was 
it, like the one at Swords, an addition ? The Doctor s book is silent 
on these topics, and we cannot believe that every tower ended in a 
cone bearing a cross. The assertion supports the Doctor's theory 
of the (christian origin of the towers, but the Doctor omitted to 
support the assertion. 

That the towers are of Christian origin is the Doctor s great 
theory. We have seen how the early Irish Christians delighted in 
Art works. Their illuminations in books, their sculptures on crosses, 
and on ecclesiastical buildings, their works in metal; of these we 
have examples in Ireland ranging from the sixth to the fourteenth 
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century ; and the lost Book of Kildare, another of Ireland's miracles 
of Art, was of the fifth century. We have also seen that Irish 
artists difiused themselves, and had a powerful influence throughout 
Europe for many centuries. Dr. Petrie declares that the towers were 
built during this Irish Art era, '' from the fifth to the thirteenth 
centuries" (2) > when the Irish were producing their miracles of Art — 
when the crosses were being sculptured — ^when the Book of Kells 
was being illuminated — when the Devonshire Crosier was being 
produced — when the Irish revelled in Art works; yet, strange fact, 
the towers are singularly plain. In any description of a tower now 
demolished that we have met with, no mention is made of its having 
been adorned with sculpture ; there is very littie sculpture on 
the ^sting towers, and no inscription whatever. There are inscrip- 
tions on some ancient churches, and on sculptured crosses, and on 
metal works, but the towers stand before us in solemn, silent mystery; 
not a line is inscribed on them to guide the inquirer. 

As to sculpture, there is very little indeed: this fact is most 
remarkable. The Doctor evidentiy felt it to be so. He felt that 
if the same Irish who produced all the Art works we have mentioned 
were the producers of the towers, they would be sure to adorn them 
with some of their wonderM carvings : thus driven, the Doctor boldly 
faces the difficulty, and declares that 

'' On several of them Christian emblems are observable." — (359.) 

Were this the case, and could it be proved that the emblems had . 
been carved when the towers were built, the Doctor s assertion would 
be established so far as the towers which bore the several emblems 
are concerned ; but this important assertion he leaves to be proved 
in a second volume (359), now due these thirty years, and not yet 
published. 

There is a carved band of four human heads and ornaments 
immediately under the conical roof of Devenish Tower. This 
singular work has nothing Christian about it ; neither, indeed, does 
the Doctor assert that it has. See his representation of it (400). 
There is a quartered circle over the doorway of Antrim Tower, which 
the Doctor terms a cross ; that such a figure is not, necessarily, a 
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Christian cross we have shown at page 79. There is also a human 
figure over the doorway of Donaghmore Tower. This figure has 
outstretched arms ; the legs, thighs, and lower part of the body are 
represented sideways ; the knees are bent ; and, altogether, the figure 
is not unlike a Uvely Irishman dancing a sprightly jig. Dr. Petrie 
has given a drawing of this doorway (410), and, by representing the 
legs straight, and one foot overlapping the other, he has made a figure 
like, and which he calls, a crucifixion, for which the only authority is 
Dr. Petrie's mistake. 

Dr. Petrie states that the Antrim Tower was built by a great 
tower-builder, named Goban Saer ; that this builder flourished in the 
early part of the eighth century; and, so precise is the Doctors 
information, that he can even tell that he was, probably, bom at 
Turvy, near Dublin. It seems that there, near the strand, lived his 
father, and the old gentleman used to fling his hatchet from Hatchet 
Hill into the waves, in order to stop them, and they were stopped 
accordingly (386)! It is proper to state that the learned Doctor 
cautiously adds that this information is not offered " as strictly 
historical." 

This keeping out the sea with a hatchet is almost identical with 
keeping out the tide with a pitchfork, a tradition we have heard of, 
but do not offer as strictly historical. 

There is a representation of the doorway of the Antrim Tower 
at p. 403 of the "Essay," remarkably incorrect; it is nearly eight 
inches — ^in proportion — too low. The width of the doorway at the 
bottom is two feet, as stated by the Doctor — ^more accurately, one 
foot eleven inches — and it is four feet three inches high ; so that it 
is in height two and more than a-fifth of the width below ; but the 
Doctor's illustration makes it less in height than two of the width 
below. The carving over the doorway is also very incorrectly repre- 
sented. 

But the doorway is given by the Doctor as an illustration of 
Goban Saer's work, that is, of about A.D. 720, or above eleven 
hundred years old ! The top of the doorway is in three pieces, the 
outer and inner one are stone, the middle piece is oak, and is not 
weathered beyond the depth of this sheet of paper. Can it be that 
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this wood has lasted thus sound for above eleven hundred yeai^s, 
or is it not more likely that the doorway has been repaired in 
recent times ? In connection with this subject we may mention that 
the Doctor s illustrations of the doorways of Kildare and Timahoe 
are greatly out of proportion. By these mistakes the elegant 
forms of the originals are lost in the representations. 

There are no other carvings on the towers than those we have 
mentioned, namely, Devenish, Donaghmore, and Antrim ; those on the 
two latter are alleged by the Doctor to be Christian emblems ; that 
they are so, is extremely doubtful ; but, waiving this objection, we ask, 
Where is the proof that they belong to the same period as the towers 
they are on? We have heard from calm, dispassionate investigators — 
some of them builders or architects by profession — ^that the Donagh- 
more doorway is not ancient. The Doctor assigns it to the early 
part of the tenth century (409), and most earnestly denies that it is 
an after- work (410). Who shall decide? We do not place much 
faith in the Doctor s judgment. Can the Antrim doorway be ancient ? 
Surely the two instances the Doctor alleges are not '^ seveeal" ; 
above fifty of the towers still remain, eight or ten of them should 
have " Christian emblems," to justify the Doctor s expression. 

" In several instances an aperture directly over the doorway is of a size little less 
than the doorway, and would appear to be intended as a second entrance." — (361.) 

Immediately before this sentence we are told that the doorway is 
'' only large enough to admit a single person at a time." In general 
the width of the doorways is two feet, and the height five feet two 
inches. No doubt the clergy in the times when the towers were 
erected, were, like the generaUty of the clergy of the present time, 
learned and lean ; a fat man could hardly squeeze into such a narrow 
opening, but what sized person could get into the smaller aperture 2 
The fact is, this second entrance is one of the Doctor's mistakes ; 
there is no such aperture in the towers. 

One of the means the Doctor uses to persuade his readers that 
the towers were keeps, or monastic castles, is by asserting that 

" There are few, if any, of the towers which would not have held from fifty to 
eighty persons, at the moderate average of ten persons to each floor."— (64.) 

n 
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The area of a circle is found approximately by multiplying its 
diameter by three-fourths of that diameter. Thus, if the circle be 
eight feet in diameter, multiply eight by six, and we have forty- 
eight feet for its area. Those who have not an opportunity of 
ascending a round tower — the one at Clondalkin, for instance — ^may 
know from the above calculation, that the Doctor has made a great 
mistake. Eight feet is more than the average diameter of the 
floors of towers, and unless he wished to pack men Uke herrings in 
a barrel, ten human beings could not be put on a floor with only 
an area of forty-eight feet. Turn a circle on the floor with a cord 
four feet long, and try how many can be within it, remembering 
that stone walls are to be supposed all round, and that living beings, 
shut up from an enemy ; eating, drinking, sleeping, it may be, and 
discharging all the functions of their nature, are supposed to be 
thus immured, and the exaggerated nature of the assertion will be 
apparent. If this assertion has been accepted by the learned, those 
who accepted it have not had their natural faculties much improved 
by their learned cultivation. Two or three persons would be incon- 
veniently crowded in so small a space. 

With respect to learning, the Doctor has given close upon one 
hundred and fifty quotations in Latin ; only one of these is trans- 
lated. How could the Doctor expect that the middle classes — ^who 
are not learned — would be convinced by extracts in a dead language ? 
The Doctor took no bad means for the fulfilment of his predicted 
failure with them. Only fancy his going to John Smith, the grocer, 
and spouting out his hundred and forty-eight Latin extracts, while 
poor John stands open-mouthed, not understanding a word. When 
done, the Doctor triumphantly asks, " Does not that convince you, 
Mr. Smith ? Whereupon Mr. Smith declares that he does not know 
what the Doctor means, and possibly looks keenly at him to see if 
there is not a something wild in the spouters eyes, and says to 
himself — " I wonder in what quarter now the moon is !" Thus the 
Doctor fails to convince the grocer, and he goes oflF soliloquising 
that he hardly expected to succeed with the middle classes, but 
he fondly hopes the learned will be convinced. 

We will give one specimen of his mistakes respecting his 
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Latin quotations, which were to prove so convincing to scholars. 
He cites a monkish story to the effect that St. Columba, being 
aware that a man was falling from the top of a great church, sent 
an angel to save the man, and the angel went with such rapidity 
that the man was saved from injury. If the learned won*t be con- 
vinced by this story that the man was falling from a round tower, as 
Dr. Petrie fondly hopes they will, they have more sense than he 
imagines. This story he gives as one historical authority which 
proves the erection of a round tower in the sixth century (387). 

While on literary subjects we may mention that the Doctor has 
pursued a very reprehensible practice of giving as literal copies of 
inscriptions, ones modified as he thought proper ; we, some few years 
ago, showed his mistakes in this way respecting the inscriptions on 
the Cross of Cong. His renderings of the inscriptions on that 
beautiful specimen of Irish metal-work, differed very much from the 
originals, and yet his were printed in Irish characters, and enclosed 
within the marks of quotation, inverted commas. These marks 
impUed that they were quoted. Quoted from what? There was 
nothing to quote them from but the original metal- work, yet when 
the Doctor put forth the late lamented Dr. 0*Donovan to be his 
champion, the defence set up was, that they were only readings I — 
readings by Dr. Petrie, and quoted by Dr. Petrie ; the Doctor quoting 
himself, or rather quoting from nothing 1 What a mistake 1 

There is an inscription on a sculptured cross at Clonmacnoise ; 
three, or at the most four, of the initial letters are gone ; Dr. Petrie 
has supplied ten letters, and has published the inscription as a quota- 
tion, and in Irish characters. Is this another reading ? Is this one 
of his " quotations from our ancient monuments " ? (x.) To thus 
make changes from inscriptions, and not inform the reader what 
changes have been made, and to publish them as literal transcripts 
from the originals, are errors. 

The Doctor asserts that some of the towers 

'* Display in their details a stjle of architeetnre niiivenally acknowledged to belong 
to Christian times."— (3.) 

To this proposition the Doctor attaches much importance, but 
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in fact it is not of the slightest value. Before we proceed to notice 
some of his reasonings we must premise that it is now impossible to 
tell, from the style of the details, at what period any tower was 
constructed. That the towers have been repaired at various periods, 
is the opinion of many antiquarians ; indeed nothing is more probable 
than that in a country exposed to foreign invaders, and a prey to 
internal dissensions as Ireland has been for so many centuries, the 
towers would suffer injury. Dr. Petrie is of this opinion ; he thus 
writes : — 

"The destructive ravages of the Danes would have rendered the re-erection or 
restoration of such structures necessary, especially at the close of the latter centuty (the 
tenth), and, as I shall show in the third part of this Inquiry, many of the towers afford 
snffident evidence, in the various styles of masonry, and difference of material which they 
exhibit, that they hare been in part rebuilt in times long subsequent to their original 
foundation."— (889.) 

These re-erections, restorations, and rebuildings would render it 
a vain task to draw conclusions as to the time of the origin of these 
towers from the style of their details. Even if we admit that certain 
of the towers are in a style of architecture undoubtedly Christian, 
that concession is of no value for the Doctor's purpose ; the passage 
we have quoted renders it useless, for if, nine hundred years ago, 
such important changes were made as the Doctor mentions, who can 
tell now the difference between the parts restored and the original 
wolrk ? If the restorations were well done, a few years might efface 
all marks by which the new could be known from the older work. 
When the towers were "re-erected," totally rebuilt, as he states his 
opinion that some of them were, who can, from these rebuilt towers, 
tell at what period the original ones were erected ? No one could 
possibly dp so. 

By a curious oversight the Doctor promises to prove his assertion 
in the second volume (389), forgetting that from page 209 to page 
239 — ^thirty pages — have been devoted to proving that the doorways 
of the towers of Kildare and Timahoe — the only two to which his 
assertion can apply — " are in a style of architecture universally 
acknowledged to be of Christian times." 

He wants to show that the tower of Kildare was, in the twelfth 
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century, considered to be of St. Bridgets time, that is, of the 
fifth century. This conclusion is deduced from a silly tale related by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, about a falcon that had lived in the church 
tower during seven hxmdred years — ^a regular serial Methuselah — 
and so modest was this bird that every summer he went to his mate 
among the distant mountains, in order to avoid profaning the sacred 
edifice by any lewdness, thereby, says Giraldus, setting a good 
example to all churchmen. But, alas I this venerable and pious bird 
was cut off in the full vigour of his powers by a rustic's stick, &c. (208). 

On reading this ridiculous tale, we naturally supposed that the 
narrator was imposed on by some wag with this silly invention; 
in it the Doctor, however, finds much that is valuable ; first, that 
the *' church tower" means the present round tower, doorway and all ; 
second, that this tower was believed, in the time of Giraldus, to be 
of the fifth century. To this we answer, that there is no proof that 
the term " church tower" of Giraldus means the Kildare round tower, 
neither is there any proof that the falcon tale was believed by any 
one except the credulous writer who penned it. 

A shade of doubt seems to have passed through the Doctor's 
mind that even the learned would not be convinced by the falcon 
tale, so he tries to show that the round tower of Kildare was in 
existence — doorway and all — "in the seventh century"; for this 
purpose he relates a tale about a nun who was located at Kildare, 
and who had to ring the church bell at midnight, and a chieftain 
who was in the church took advantage of the lonely hour, and 
^violated her (381). The Doctor's conclusion from this story is, 
that the bell tower was separate from the church ; and the Doctor 
will have it that the round tower was the place where the bell 
was hungl How strangely men let their hobbies run away with 
them. 

Even this seventh century proof fails to satisfy the Doctor, so he 
tries another. This one is about as extraordinary as that about 
the wonderful falcon ; but what concerns us is that in it an " adorned 
doorway" (199) is mentioned. The narrative, says the Doctor, must 
have been written before the year 835, and therefore adorned door- 
ways were used in Ireland then, if not much earlier, therefore the 

730127 A 
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adorned doorways of Kildare and Timahoe towers may be so early 
as the ninth century. All these, we grant, but deny that thereby 
the eras of the towers are decided ; the doorways may be after-works, 
as we have already shown ; the doorways do not fix the eras of the 
towers, neither do the mere words " adorned doorway" show that the 
style of the doorway mentioned in the story and the one in the 
roimd tower at Kildare, is the same, for the one in the church may 
have been, according to the story, of any age earlier than the ninth 
century. 

In the story the " adorned doorway" is styled " the ancient door" 
as well. Observe that the story states it to have been ancient when 
the narrator lived, that is, not later than the year 835 ; then, if Dr. 
Petrie's argument prove anything respecting the round tower door- 
way, it would prove it to be ancient also in 835. Yet the Doctor 
declares '' that the original construction of the tower .... could not, 
with any fairness, be referred to a later period than the erection of 
the ornamented doorway of the church " ; the age of the church door 
being, as we have pointed out, unknown ; it is merely stated to be 
ancient in 835, so, according to this evidence, the tower was ancient 
in 835. 

Let us assume that the falcon story, and the nun story, and 
the " adorned doorway" stoiy, are true, and see what can be gleaned 
from them ; let us, in short, grant Dr. Petrie all he can ask, so far 
as his premises are concerned, and still his conclusions are failures. 
If a falcon frequented the tower of Kildare in the fifth century, that 
does not show that it was in that century the tower was built ; it 
may have been many centuries old then. And if a bell was hanging 
in that tower in the seventh century, that does not show when the 
tower was built. Neither does the statement that there was an 
adorned doorway in the Kildare church in the ninth century, and the 
assumption that there was a doorway in the same style to the tower, 
show when the tower was erected. What we want to know is. When 
was the tower built ? None of these stories answer this question ; 
none of them show the origin of the tower. 

It can hardly be credited that after all these vague attempts at 
fixmg the age of these two towers, the Doctor positively asserts that 
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he has shown the Timahoe tower " to be a building not earUer 
than the ninth or tenth centuiy*' (419) ; and of course, as he considers 
the Kildare tower to be of the same age as the Timahoe one, the 
Kildare tower is also, in his estimation, of the ninth or tenth century. 
It is really distressing to have to wade through such a tangled mass 
of contradictory and inconsequent arguments and assertions. 

Kildare and Timahoe doorways are the only richly-ornamented 
ones to any of the towers ; they are in the style usually called Anglo- 
Norman; that style is considered to have originated at the end 
of the eleventh century, but that age does not suit Dr. Petrie. We 
have seen that he assigns the ninth, the seventh, or the fifth 
century as the probable time for these towers, which he considers 
to be " cotemporaneous" (234) ; he traces the peculiar style of 
ornamentation to even so early as A.D. 290 (233) — ^this latter era 
being a Pagan one, so far as Ireland is concerned — ^and so overthrows 
his assertion of the Christian origin of these towers. We beg the 
reader to bear in mind that there are only these two towers with the 
Anglo-Norman style of doorways. The re-erection and restoration 
which the towers imderwent after the Danish ravages, are suflBcient 
to account for these exceptional entrances. 

Another mode the Doctor uses for proving the origin of the 
towers is by comparing their architectural details with those of ancient 
Irish churches. This is a form of proof which is open to serious 
objections; but we waive them, because the proof which is given 
is so weak that nothing more is required to upset it than to point 
out its feebleness. The Doctor informs us that no proof can be 
had to fix the date of any ancient church, owing to " the general 
absence of distinct notices of buildings in the ancient lives of the 
Irish saints, and the extreme meagreness of the Irish annals anterior 
to the tenth century" (380). Hence he states, " We are without 
absolutely conclusive historical evidences to prove the age of such 
churches" (241), for " the annals relating to those early times are so 
brief and meagre, that they preserve to us little beyond the dates 
of battles and the deaths of distinguished persons" (221). Under 
these circumstances, the age of old churches has to be taken on 
the Doctors word. Thus Templepatrick can, he thinks, scarcely 
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admit a doubt of its being as old as the time of St. Patrick (164). 
Again, Rattan church is probably of the same period as Rattoo church, 
and he does not know at what time Rattoo church was erected (169, 
170), so the ages are determined. " There is no reason to doubt," 
" appears to me," " eveiy reason to believe," " if I am not in error," 
these are the forms of expression with which he prefaces the ages 
he assigns to churches. Such expressions are no proofs; the churches 
may be very ancient, or they may not; but clearly the Doctor can 
give no proof of the age of any one of the ancient Irish churches, nor 
have we ever known any person who could ; and if the ages of the 
churches cannot be determined, the ages of towers are, so far as 
comparison can be used, in the same uncertain state. 

That many of the Irish churches which appear to be very ancient, 
have doorways and also windows of the same style as those of the 
round towers, is plain ; but we deny that these facts prove the two 
classes of buildings to be of cotemporaneous erection. The sloped 
sides of the doorways of the towers are proper for them, so much so 
that every tower doorway has sloped sides ; but sloped sides are not 
suitable for an upright- walled building, such as a church; in this 
case upright sides are proper. Very possibly the sides of church 
doorways were sloped in imitation of the doorways of towers ; we 
know that mankind are prone to imitation, and more especially to the 
imitation of what has acquired a sacredness from age and having 
been used for rehgious pm-poses ; even now we imitate the heathen 
styles of Greece and Rome, as well as the Christian styles of " the 
dark ages." The ancient Irish may naturally be supposed to have 
been, like ourselves, of an imitative character ; if they were, and the 
towers were very ancient and sacred, the ancient churches would be 
built in the same style, and so sloped sides be given to church 
doorways. 

Another proof the Doctor brings forward that the towers are of 
Christian origin, and were erected for belfries, is, because in some 
parts of Ireland they are called " cloctheachs," that is, he says, 
bell-houses. The meaning of the word cloctheach is not a bell- 
house; cloc signifies a stone. The meaning, therefore, is a stone 
house or building. 
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There are many extracts quoted by the Doctor from the ancient 
records in which the erection and other circmnstances connected with 
cloctheachs are mentioned. These, the Doctor insists, relate to 
round towers, but he admits that he cannot be always certain. Thus 
a cloctheach is mentioned as having been erected at Annadown, in 
1238 : but as this building is gone, the Doctor cannot tell whether 
it was round or square ; but if he cannot tell whether this Annadown 
building was a round tower, how can he tell about the others ? The 
name, we see, is no help ; even a stone hut or some such building 
is called a cloctheach (372), and a castle or palace is called by the 
same name (373), clearly showing that a stone house or a stone 
building is what is meant by the word cloctheach. Thus the 
Doctor s proofs of the Christian origin of the towers are the very 
reverse of satisfactory. 

The uses Dr. Petrie assigns for the towers are belfries and castles. 
They would not answer for either purpose. Lynch, who wrote about 
two hundred years ago, started the idea of their being belfries. 
That bells have been hung in some few of them, as at CasUedermot 
and Cloyne, we are aware ; but the towers had to be altered to make 
them answer. Many things will be turned to purposes they were not 
originally built for, and certainly the towers are not at all adapted for 
bell-houses ; hence we find either separate bell-towers, as at Swords, 
or else bell-cotes on the gables of the little churches that are found 
grouped with the towers. The only ground for supposing the towers 
were erected for bell-houses would be their fitness. And, if they 
were fit — ^which they are not — why erect a bell-tower or bell-cote 
beside them? 

For castles, keeps, or places of strength, they are totally unfit : 
the doorway has no defence ; the doors in them were hung on the 
inside of the wall, and had little or no fastening ; they could have 
been forced with the utmost ease, and, Once forced, what were they 
Uke? — ^mere chimneys; a bundle of straw would set fire to the 
tower from bottom to top. The Doctor tells us the boys used to 
Ught a fire in the one at Gashel when they wanted to smoke out the 
birds (84). Strange castle, that the smoke of a few brambles and 
weeds would fill to suffocation I 

p 
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That the Doctor can make mistakes in his description of churches 
we have an instance in that of Killaspugbrone, a ruined church, 
situated on a small knoll, on the margin of the Bay of SUgo, in a 
very lonely and wild locaUty. Dr. Petrie says that — 

" It appears of great antiquity, and may be well snpposed to be the original 
structure erected for Bishop Bronns by St. Patrick." — (179.) 

But the Doctor gives no proof that St. Patrick erected any 
church there- This is a serious omission; and if this omission 
were supplied, we should next require a proof that this present 
church is the ancient one erected in the fifth century. 

Dr. Petrie. has given an illustration of the doorway; it is plain, 
vertical-sided, with a semicircular built head. This head is now 
gone. The doorway is of cut stone, with a reveal six inches in 
thickness. The wall is three feet thick, and the upper part of the 
doorway is a built arch of very low curve. Such an arch, we under- 
stand, is generally held not to be older than the twelfth century. 

The Doctor also says that this church *^ is of small dimensions.". 
The outside measures are, fifty-five feet long, by twenty-two and a-half 
feet wide ; not a small-sized church for a thinly-peopled locaUty, in 
a wild country district. 

The Doctor asserts that, with the exception of the doorway, " the 
church is of fude construction." Such is not the case : the church 
is very well built, and the eastern window is greatiy superior in 
execution to the doorway: it is, in fact, a very beautiful specimen 
of cut stone work. On the outside this window consists of four 
stones, of about four inches in thickness ; two large ones form the 
top and bottom, and two others the sides. The size of the opening 
is twenty-one inches high, by eight inches wide; the upper stone 
has a semicircular top for the window cut out of it. On the inside 
the window splays laterally to a width of thirty inches, and vertically 
to fifby-eight inches ; the head of the window on the inside is semi- 
circular, and is of cut stone. The whole is most beautifully wrought ; 
and, as the stones which form the head are of one size, and the 
lines of junction radiate to the centre of the semicircular head of 
the opening, the effect is very good. The material is a hard siUceous 
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sandstone. To us, the doorway seems very commonplace, while this 
window, from the excellence of its workmanship, and its very small 
dimensions, is an object of much interest. There are no side 
windows ; there are the remains, very much injured, of a small 
window at the western end, so that this church must have been 
nearly dark. Why the Doctor represented the doorway, and over- 
looked the much better executed window, nay, even asserted that 
the church was of rude construction, is to us a matter of surprise, 
and on his part a mistake. 

Tradition is one of the sources from which Dr. Petrie derives 
his proofs of much that he asserts : this is a kind of proof which, 
while it is most unsatisfactory, is also most difficult to sift, and 
impossible to disprove. Thus, the Doctor tells us that tradition 
asserts that Goban Saer built many of the towers ; for this we are 
wholly dependent on the Doctor s word ; and if Parson Ledwich has 
" supported an erroneous hypothesis by false assertions," who can say 
that a layman may not err in the same way ? Tradition is his proof 
for the age of the church in Lough Corrib, for Templepatrick, for 
Glendalough Church, for the Church of St. Fechin, &c. Tradition, 
according to him, universally supports the theory that the towers 
were built for bell-houses : thus it is that when proper proof is not 
to be had, tradition is made to supply its place, but. What is this 
tradition? The statement of the first ignorant peasant you may 
chance to meet whose story coincides with your fancy. We don't 
know why the peasantry, or, if preferable, "the old inhabitants," 
should be assumed to know the truth about what occurred centuries 
before they were bom; we don't find it easy to get at the truth 
respecting events which have occurred within their own experience, 
and look apon it as a sad picture of misdirected zeal to see the 
greatest antiquarian in Ireland going about collecting such unreliable 
stories, and then seriously placing them before the Royal Irish 
Academy as proofs which can " scarcely admit a doubt" (164). Such 
proofs are so very doubtful to us, that we think they should be 
rejected altogether. This is the opinion of Dr. Petrie himself when 
the tradition does not suit him. Thus, there is a tradition, or, as 
the Doctor now terms it, '^ a hear-say story," that a Pagan urn was 
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found in Timahoe tower about fifty years ago, but this tradition does 
not agree with the Doctor's theory of the Christian origin of the 
towers, so he rejects it at once (419). 

To admit tradition, or "hear-say," as the Doctor expressively 
characterises it, for proof, would be to open a mde way for knavery. 
Any unprincipled person who wanted to bolster up his theory could 
do so mth a tradition of his own framing, and Who could venture to 
say it was a knave's invention ? Such a mode of proof is unworthy 
of Dr. Petrie and of the Boyal Irish Academy. 

An obvious mode to prove that the round towers were castles 
would be to point out their means for defence against a foe ; their 
strong walls, well-defended entrances, loophole-windows, embattled 
walls, machicolations, and other means for defence or o£fence ; and 
when history mentions them, to show what sieges they endured, 
what hosts of invaders they repelled, what fearful injuries those who 
dared to attack these strongholds were made to endure. Dr. Petrie 
has not done any of these things, for this good reason, that a round 
tower has no means either for defence or o£fence beyond the fact that 
a tower is of stone, and has its doorway a few feet above the ground 
level. A building could hardly be devised less like a stronghold ; and 
herein history has rightly spoken of them, for, though the Doctor 
has given many extracts from ancient annals, not one of them 
amounts to more than that the towers were not the least protection, 
for in order to establish his assertion that the towers were built as 
places for the ecclesiastics to secure themselves and their treasures 
in from sudden predatory attacks, he gives extracts from the Annals, 
in which persons and objects are stated to have been concealed in 
towers during such events, and in which the towers proved no 
security (373-376). This proof is, if possible, worse even than 
tradition. 

In the absence of the proofs we have mentioned, Dr. Petrie 
resorts to a course which is as singular as it is fallacious ; and, what 
is still more to be deplored, is based upon facts which have been 
sadly perverted by the influence of an inventive imagination. 

He mshes to prove that there is a ^^ remarkable agreement of the 
British castles with Irish Bound Towers" (367); and selects from 
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Eing s ^^ Munimenta Antiqua," as an example, the Castle of Bronless, 
of which he says : — 

'^ If we restore the outline of this castle to its probable original height, it will be 
found to be almost identical, in most of its features, with seyeral of our Irish towers.** — 
(867.) 

What a strange argument this is I K the Brunless Castle, he 
says, were somewhat higher, it would be almost identical in most of 
its features mth several of our towers; and, of course, these towers 
would be all castles 1 Many of the towers in Ireland are somewhat 
higher than Brunless Castle, and there is an identity in almost every 
feature between all the round towers in Ireland, and yet these 
correspondences do not make castles of them ; and how an identity 
between an Irish tower and a Welch tower should do what mere 
Irish identity won't do is a problem we leave to be solved by others, 
it is too much for us. Identity must have magical powers, if it 
can effect for two towers, on opposite sides of the Channel, what it 
cannot do for half a hundred towers in Ireland, namely, make castles 
of them. 

The truth is, the Brunless tower is a castle, or stronghold ; no 
Irish tower is so. The identities between Irish towers and Brunless 
Castle are very few, and unimportant ; but the differences are 
important: these the Doctor omitted to notice. 

The " features" of agreement between Irish towers and Brunless 
tower are, being built of stone, being round, and having the entrance 
above the ground level : just three features. 

' Eing has not given a scale to his plan and view of the Welch 
tower, but he mentions that the inner diameter is seventeen feet; 
this gives us a scale from which we can find out any measures we 
wish. 

The Irish towers which Dr. Petrie has selected for comparison 
are two, the one at Clondalkin, and Rosscarbery tower, one 
demolished we know not how long since — ^if there was ever this 
structure — ^and for which his authority is an old engraving copied 
from a very old seal. As there is no knowing what were the 
measurements of this questionable Rosscarbeiy tower, we will confine 
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ourselves to a comparison between the Clondalkin and the Brunless 
towers, as we can give the measurements of both. 

Brunless. Clondalbin. 

Thickness of the wall at the base, . 18 ft 3 J ft. 

Diameter at the ground, .... 52 „ .... 14 „ 
The doorway is up 30 „ .... 13 „ 

Besides these enormous differences, there are others. Brunless 
Castle has its ground-floor lighted by three loopholes. No Irish 
tower has its ground-floor lighted in any way, nor have the Irish 
towers loopholes anywhere. Brunless Castle has stairs in its very 
thick walls. We need hardly say that no Irish tower can possibly have 
stairs in its thin walls. The upper part of Brunless Castle is gone, 
but it most likely had a machicolated battlement ; but, independent 
of this, we have shown quite enough of difference between the 
Brunless tower and the Clondalkin one to satisfy our readers that 
the identity which Dr. Petrie has alleged has no foundation in 
facts. 

There is a conical base to the Welch castle, which extends up to 
a height of about thirty feet. Some sixty or seventy years ago, Mr. 
Caldbeck, in order to protect the lower part of the tower at 
Clondalkin, added about two feet in thickness of walling round it 
to a height of thirteen feet, and, at the same time, put some 
projecting stones, which serve as steps, to get access to the doorway. 
This additional protection to this tower has a sort of miniature 
resemblance to the immense base of Brunless Castle. There is no 
other Irish tower mth such an addition; yet Dr. Petrie, with a 
perverse neglect of fact, has selected this tower of Clondalkin as his 
representative one, where he ought to have rejected it, because it is 
exceptional. Mr. Wakeman, in his " Handbook of Irish Antiquities," 
has stated truly that such " projection is not found in any other 
instance." This is the admission of a pupil and an acknowledged 
disciple of Dr. Petrie. Indeed, could the Doctor have found a second 
example mih which to sustain his bold and baseless assertion of the 
identity of Brunless Castle " with several of our Irish towers," he 
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need not have resorted to the very doubtful testimony of an old 
engraving from an older seal for a second example of a tower mth a 
base, for it is well known that such seals are not to be depended on 
for correctness ; and copies — such as the engraving from the seal — 
are Ukewise Uable to error. Of this liability we have sin instance in 
the Doctor s copy from the old engraving ; he has, in it, made the 
conical base, which is a sort of clumsy ring in the engraving, into a 
regular cone in his copy. By this mistake he has made the base 
more like that of Brunless Castle, but it is at the expense of 
accuracy. 

Thus, then, the "several" towers with which Brunless Castle is 
" almost identical in most of its features," dwindle down into one, 
that still remains, and another that is gone. And the " most of its 
features," we find, are two or three of a non-essential character, while 
in almost every respect there is as much difference between Brunless 
Castle and an Irish tower as there is between a mature giant and 
a suckling infant. 

King has represented Brunless Castle about eighty-five feet high ; 
Petrie represents it about one hundred and thirty-five feet high I By 
this change the stumpy castle is made to look more like a slender 
Irish tower. This inaccuracy, of course, supports the Doctor's 
assertion respecting the identity of the Irish towers and the Welch 
castle. 

We have, almost at random, given some examples of Dr. Petrie s 
mistakes and fallacies ; we feel that, perhaps, there are too many for 
the reader s patience. We do not pretend to explain, why so many 
mistakes have been made, nor why such transparent fallacies have 
been urged. " To err is human ;" and, influenced by this truth, we 
must cease to wonder that the Royal Irish Academy could have 
declared the Doctor s Essay " satisfactory," and have given the high 
sanction of their approval to a work which, from the many errors it 
contains, is not trustworthy. 

That the learned author of this book of many errors conceived 
himself " possessed of accurate skill in the science of architectural 
antiquities" he himself covertly informs us. But there is a higher 
skill than he has shown in his Essay, the skill of adhering strictly 
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to facts, and of deducing conclusions properly from them. This 
simple mode of proceeding will give value to a work, while the 
results of searching through manuscripts, collecting traditions, and 
giving hundreds of artistic illustrations, mthout an attentioft to 
accuracy, though it may be successful for a short time, will surely 
prove a failure at last. And so we now see that Dr. Petrie has 
failed to show that the towers are of Christian origin, to show when 
they were built, or that they were for belfries or castles. 

The Doctor asserts that the use of lime cement was unknown to 
the Pagan Irish (129). This bold assertion is made to overthrow the 
alleged Pagan origin of the towers, which are all built with lime 
cement : it is thus stated : — 

"Not the slightest eyidence has ever been addaced to prove that the Irish were 
acquainted with the art of building with lime cement befoi e they receiyed the Christian 
faith."— (84.) 

We ask mth surprise. Did the Royal Irish Academy suffer this 
sophism to receive their approval ? Every tyro in logic, and every 
one with the plainest common sense, knows that the absence of proof 
of any given proposition does not necessarily establish the correctness 
of the negative of the proposition. It does not follow, because 
Lanigan " or any other man" fails to show that, in Finn Mac Couls 
days, houses were built with mortar, therefore, none of the Pagan 
Irish used mortar. This failure only shows that Lanigan did 
not know what he was talking about, and leaves the question 
unsettled. But Dr. Petrie endeavours to show that St. Patrick 
introduced the use of mortar into Ireland ; and, in proof, gives us the 
names of his three masons who made stone houses (141). To 
these the fancy of Dr. Petrie adds the mortar, and this fancy is his 
proof that St. Patrick introduced the use of mortar into Ireland I 

To convince Dr. Petrie of the irrationahty of deducing a reverse 
proposition from one which is not proved, let us just take the instance 
of the Fifth Proposition of the First Book of Euclid. Many persons 
have failed to cross that '^ pons asinorum ;" but. If all the world had 
failed, would the reverse of that proposition be true? Certainly 
not. Every assertion must be proved by facts. Dr. Petrie has not 
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proved that St. Patrick introduced the use of mortax into Ireland ; 
neither has Lanigan proved that the Pagan Irish used mortar ; hut 
when we have, in the Irish towers, buildings of unknown origin, and 
of no use in Christian practices, but for which we can assign a 
probable use among Pagans, and can find that such buildings have 
been used by Pagans, we have estabUshed a strong probability that 
they are of Pagan origin ; and thence can fairly deduce that the 
Irish did not learn the use of mortar from St. Patrick s three stone- 
masons. To which we may add, that we give no credit to these tales, 
for this simple reason, that the writers of them were, as Jocelyn says 
of himself, men who could use " the tongs, the extinguisher, and 
the oil-cruise, in order to clear away the superfluous, extinguish the 
false, and illuminate the obscure ;" or, in less figurative language, 
who could cUp, suppress, or add to, as they thought proper ; and who 
have proved themselves so well skilled in the science of doctoring 
their evidence, that their works are, but a collection of outrageous 
falsehoods, got up to serve some special purpose. 

The theory of O'Brien is the one which Dr. Petrie shunned ; he 
sneered at it, as not deserving his notice (359), and " utterly absurd" 
(109). O'Brien's book throws much hght on Phallic worship, but the 
poor fellow wrote it in a few months, and lost his reason and his li£e 
after the over-exertion : it bears evidence of haste. We have many 
proofs in support of O'Brien's theory, but we msh to write at leisure, 
and will, therefore, not introduce them in the present work. 

That the Prize Essay is a failure, we have satisfactorily shown ; 
yet its talented author appUed learning, research, and zeal to his 
task. Could any man have succeeded in proving that the round 
towers are of Christian origin, he would have done so : his work 
is exhaustive of that theory : his want of success is not owing to 
want of fitness or of application, but to want of proof. After this 
fjEulure we cannot think that the Irish round towers had their origin 
in Christian times, and were built for a Christian priesthood's use : 
we cannot think that the similar towers which Lord Yalentia saw in 
India, and which he was told were of an extreme antiquity, and 
belonged to a people whose reUgion was as mysterious as those 
ancient towers, we cannot beheve that those were erected for a 
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Christian priesthood s use. And the similar towers which the Pagan 
writer Lucian describes as being in his native land before the Pagan 
temple in Syria, these towers surely were not of Christian origin. 
They were never raised by Christian hands ; neither were the Irish 
towers. We are convinced they belong to those distant ages when 
Paganism was dominant, when devotees prayed in high places, that, 
by getting nearer to the gods, they might be better heard by them. 
The grey mystery of thousands of years hangs over these strange 
buildings. Is it not probable that, when the Egyptians of old 
were erecting the stupendous pyramids, the Irish of old were 
constructing these slender and graceful towers ? Twin -bom of time, 
the eastern structures are gigantic, ungraceful marvels ; the western 
ones, though comparatively small, are incomparably more elegant. 
Thirty centuries have probably passed away since some of the 
Irish towers were erected; many more centuries may have elapsed 
since that form of building was originated. That they were for 
religious purposes seems beyond a doubt ; but they have no use in 
Christian requirements : they are assuredly Pagan, and it seems 
equally certain that they can vie in antiquity with the buildings of 
ancient Egypt, and belong to a creed as old as any that was taught 
in those sacred structures whose ruins still give a glory to the banks 
of the Nile. 

And so, reader, these mysterious monuments belong to the night 
of time : they are like humanity turned to stone, but they are not 
wholly dumb: like Memnon's vocal statue, they utter significant 
sounds when intellectual sunlight falls upon them. They tell us of a 
people of rare practical skill, and of a strange creed ; a skill equal to 
any of their fellow-men, and a creed which we abhor, but which was 
once sacred to nearly all mankind, and is held by many, at the 
present day, and which — stranger still — ^has mingled with our own 
purer faith, and has existed broadly, unmistakably, in Christian lands 
even so late as to the end of the last century. But we can only 
whisper these secrets now; some other time they may be fully 
revealed. 
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did we rejoice when we had finished our 
examination of Dr. Petrie's Essay on the Round 
Towers. One of the results which he predicted 
> would be produced by his work was, he tells us, to 
prevent the " reception, in the public mind, of the most visionary 
notions of the ancient civilization and importance of the country.** 
We have shown that these notions are well founded ; they have 
not been overthrown by the labours of the learned Doctor. 

The Fine Arts flourished in Ireland up to about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and they do not appear to have wholly died out till about 
two hundred years later. That there had anciently been a national 
style and a civilization in Ireland, was generally unknown until recent 
times ; and it was considered that the ancient Irish people were little 
better than savages ; such civilization as the Irish had being almost 
universally attributed to the incoming of the EngUsh since the period 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion : but the very reverse of this is the 
fact; and we are now about to show that, until our own days, the 
tendency of English power in Ireland was to destroy its civilization. 
This statement will startle many, and may offend the " visionary 
notions" of some. We don't want to create a sensation, and, above 
all things, we do not wish to offend : we think it is criminal to foment 
the passions of parties, either poUtical or rehgious ; on the contrary, 
we hope that, by stating the injustice Ireland has suffered, and the 
evils that have resulted, we may be instrumental in teaching a useful 
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lesson. History has been styled " philosophy teaching by examples," 
and the example of Ireland, from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century, teaches that injustice, while it gives an apparent triumph to 
the wrong-doer, ultimately makes him a suflferer, as well as his 
victim; and that there is no sounder rule for a man's own good 
than to " do justly and love mercy." We wish to promote mutual 
forbearance and mutual kindness, by pointing out the evils of an 
opposite Une of conduct. We know that Irish history is in disfavour, 
because, as that history is generally written, it excites hatred and all 
uncharitableness ; there is no " philosophy teaching by examples" in 
such history. We do not shrink from Irish history ; on the contrary, 
we hope that what we shall state will not only explain why Ireland 
declined from her ancient civilization, but will also point a useful 
moral, which we may express in this short sentence, Justice to Ireland 
is England's best interest. 

The Anglo-Normans entered Ireland in A.D. 1169, and in three 
years after Henry the Second came over, took nominal possession of 
the whole island, and nominally divided it among a dozen of his 
followers. Of course, these followers were to get possession of their 
grants as soon as they could, but, as the Irish were in possession, 
and to be ejected would be to them certain destruction, a fearful 
contest naturally followed between the invaders and the natives ; a 
struggle which did not terminate till after James the First was seated 
on the British throne, when the last of the great Irish chieftains, 
Hugh O'Neill, fled from British law, and so afforded King James an 
opportunity to confiscate Ulster, the last stronghold of Irish resis- 
tance to the Anglo-Norman invaders. This was in 1607. 

During this long period of nearly four centuries and a-half, the 
Irish people may be said to have been in continual armed opposition 
to the British government; the atrocities that were committed, and 
the evils which ensued, are terrific to read of, how dreadful they 
must have been to suffer 1 During a considerable part of this long 
period, the Irish people were, in acts of Parliament, in proclamations, 
and in royal charters, styled " the Irish enemy." To rob, oppress, 
or kill them, was not a legal crime ; if an EngUshman was charged 
with murder, it was a sufficient defence that the person murdered 
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was Irish, unless it could be shown that the yictim belonged to one 
of five clans that were, firom the times of Henry the Second, under the 
protection of the law, namely, the O'Neills, O'Melachlins, O'Connors, 
O'Briens, and the Mac Murroughs. How fearful the struggle of the 
Irish must have been may be judged from the length of time it lasted. 
Could a war have raged in the country for above four hundred years, 
a war in which the natives were losing, and the invaders gaining, till, 
in the end, the Irish party was completely broken ; could that war 
be, and not brutalize the nation? 

And, as if the evils of civil war were not sujficient to reduce 
the people to barbarism, if not to utterly extirpate them, the 
laws were framed against the natives mth a perverse ingenuity. 
We are sometimes a Uttle surprised, now-a-days, when we read in the 
EngUsh papers, " No Irish need apply." There is nothing novel, 
however much there may be silly or oflFensive, in this announcement ; 
it has been embodied in British law centuries back. 

We have already mentioned that formerly the law was that for 
any crime committed against a native by an EngUsman, '' no Irish 
need apply" for justice; they were " the Irish enemy" by act of 
Parliament, and of course there was no justice for them. The Irish 
were forbidden to live in corporate towns, hence " Irishtowns" are 
found outside several of our chief towns ; they were not to attend fairs 
or markets, or to marry with the EngUsh, or to nurse for them, or to 
graze an EngUshman's lands, or to be presented to benefices, or to 
enter monasteries or rehgious communities, or to be admitted to any 
o£Glce of trust. The EngUsh invaders were not to allow any of 
these things. " No Irish need apply" is as old as Henry the 
Second. 

When, in 1612, an act of Parliament was passed, by which the 
Irish were admitted to the beniefits of being recognised as subjects of 
the British crown, it might be supposed that Ireland would recover 
from the consequences of the evils she had endured for centuries, 
but, unfortunately, a fresh source of discord had been introduced, one 
fiiUy as dire as the previous one about the land. This new evil proved 
even worse than the former, and its consequences have reached down 
to our own days. This bane for Ireland was reUgious intolerance ; 
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it began in the sixteenth century, it legally terminated in 1829, when 
the Emancipation Bill was passed. 

We have no desire to blame one party at the expense of the 
other ; we fully believe in what Moore says in his " Captain Rock," 
that " the intolerant principle was common to both creeds" (48) ; let 
us hope that it will be overcome by, and give place to, a principle in 
harmony with Christianity and common sense. 

A short statement of the leading enactments against " the Papists" 
of Ireland will enable the reader to judge of the effects that must 
have been produced by the " penal laws." 

For not attending at the Protestant church on Sunday, the fine 
at first was a shilling a week, but it was soon raised to twenty pounds 
a month. Money was of far greater value then than now. There 
was a punishment for hearing mass, for saying mass, for being a 
priest, a monk, or a friar ; for teaching the Roman CathoUc religion ; 
for a Protestant to be converted to Romanism ; for a Protestant to 
marry a Papist; for a Papist to keep a school, or to teach literature 
or science ; for a Papist to go to any except a Protestant school ; for 
a Papist to be sent out of Ireland to be educated ; for money or other 
effects to be sent abroad for educational purposes, and so on. The 
penalties were in general, transportation for the first offence, hanging 
for the second; varied in some cases into the penalties for high 
treason, namely, to be half hanged, taken down, suffered to recover, 
and then to be cut open, and the inside torn out of the Hving human 
being ; the body to be quartered, and the quarters exposed in pubUc 
places. A sight abhorrent to humanity, though doubtless pleasing 
to the crows. 

Every office of honour or emolument in the state was carefully 
reserved for Protestants. A Papist could not be even a drum-boy 
in the British army; nor a barrister; nor a soHcitor; nor sheriff; 
nor sub-sheriff; nor even a gamekeeper; nor a member of a corpo- 
ration ; nor be allowed to live in corporate towns. In short, 
Protestant ascendancy was secured by the most stringent regu- 
lations. 

But, as the Papists might get wealth by other means than pubUc 
offices, or being drum-boys, or gamekeepers, the legislature decreed 
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that no Boman Catholic could take land for more than thirty-one 
years ; and as many of the Papists held land in fee, which had 
belonged to their forefathers, such estates were not suffered to descend 
as they were entailed, but, by law, they were to be divided equally 
among the proprietor's sons. The proprietor was not allowed to 
charge his lands with any jointure for his Papist wife, or any 
provision for his Papist daughters ; neither could he dispose of his 
lands by will ; but if his eldest son turned Protestant, the father was 
then made life tenant to the estate, and that son inherited the whole 
at the father s death. If one of the other sons turned Protestant, 
the guardianship of that son was taken from him, and the father 
was obliged to allow him a separate maintenance. If his wife turned 
Protestant, her husband could be compelled to allow her separate 
maintenance, and she could get the custody and guardianship of her 
children. 

If a priest turned Protestant, he got thirty pounds a year from 
the State ; this was afterwards increased to forty pounds a year. The 
money was raised by a cess laid on the district in which the priest 
last resided. 

Any Papist who kept a Roman CathoHc tutor was to be fined ten 
pounds a month. 

Any Papist who had a horse worth more than five pounds was to 
sell him to the first Protestant who chose to give five pounds for the 
horse; and the owner was also punishable for keeping the horse, and 
not making known that its value was above five pounds. 

No Papist peer could sit or vote in the House of Lords ; neither 
could a Papist be a member of Parliament, or vote for a member of 
Parliament. 

Such are the chief enactments against the Irish Roman Catholics; 
they were relaxed in 1778, and totally repealed in 1829. The spirit 
of intolerance which these laws evince was not confined to the 
legislature; it was diffiised through the body Protestant, and had 
become a Protestant congenital malady. Such legislation must have 
been ruinous to Roman Catholics : it deprived them of property and 
of education, the two best securities for loyalty and obedience : the 
evils which the Romanists suffered recoiled on the Protestants, and 
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ignorance and poverty pervaded the land, till Ireland became the 
opprobrium of Europe, 

We have lived to see the advantages of a different course of 
conduct Ireland, since the year 1829, has made more progress 
than, perhaps, any other nation in Europe during the same period ; 
her advancement is truly wonderfiil, and shows that justice to Ireland 
is sure to be followed by national prosperity. 

The sufferings of the Irish people under the mislegislation of 
England lasted above six hundred years. During that time they lost 
their ancient civilization, and did not get modem civilization in its 
place. But those evil days are gone. Let the members of the 
different creeds learn, from the evils of the past, to avoid similar 
errors in future. Ireland has now obtained what she has so long 
struggled for, " a clear stage and no favour." She has a noble 
career before her, and nobly are her sons entering on that career. 
We beUeve most fi^rently in the ancient greatness of Ireland, and 
we believe in what is of far more importance, Ireland's future 
greatness : that greatness is in the hands of her sons ; with them it 
rests to raise their country to a proud position among the na4ions of 
the world ; we feel assured they will do so, and when that period has 
arrived, it will be a pleasure for them to know that, in ancient 
times, Ireland excelled in the Fine Arts and in civilization; that 
when the foot of the oppressor was on her soil, her sons resisted 
that oppressor bravely, and that it took powerfiil England more than 
four hundred years to subdue her. For Ireland there is glory in 
the past, as well as in the future. 



THE END. 
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